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The history of the Capital District Humanities 
Program (CDHP) at the; State University, of New York, Albany, is 
reviewed and eight 4 reports on .the program are, presented. The program 
was designed, to determine how the* humani$ies"can be. adapted, too 
accommodate the*dif f erent interests and requirements of adult 
students. In cooperation with ^cultural and educational institutions, 
as of November' 1980 CDHP had developed 34 separate programs, events, 
or other educational opportunities that^Vary jJidely in scope, 
content', and format. Programs within the following components are 
identified: literature and ideas, hi story I and culture, and humanities 
and the arts. A brief, description of the program's activities and- ^ 
accomplishment^ during 1980^81^ presented in relation to eight 
program objectives. The, folldftpgsreports are included: The Size and 
Characteristics of the Adult "audience for Human itifes i Programs in the 
Capital District; Interest amqng Adults J^Xredit and Non-Credit 
Humanities Courses; The^cop^e, Format, and Content of Successful 
Programs; The Recruitment .and preparation .of Faculty for Off-Campus 
Teaching; The Potential for Collaboration among Diverse Cultural and 
Educational Institutions iri Developing Humanities Programs in the 
Community; The Va^ue of Consultation .With Community Representatives 
in the Design, Tifiplementati^n, and Evaluation 6f Innovative ' 
Humanities Programs for Adults; -Ef fectiVe.Strategies for Promotion 
and Publicity for Of f ^Campus Programming; land Procedures for 
Overcoming Institutional and Procedural Barriers *to Off-Campus 
Programming-. Additionally, a brochure describing 1982 winter/spring 
offerings is ' appended. tSW) ' 
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^CDHP was designed a& an experiment^ It addressee a* question of 
major importance for the htoncptities in the 1980 f s: Eou> can existing 
humanities faculty and programs be adopted to accomodate the different 
interests and requirements of a rapidly grouting adult population? 

. In Septecte 1978, the College of ^inanities and Fine Arts at State | 

University of New York at Albany began to collaborate with conmmity I | 

representatives of New York's Capital DistxicttAlbany , Schenectady, am Troy) % s I 1 

\ ' - ^ , * fir If 

in ord6r to design humanities p rogr a ms for adult audiences. * these prelijmtyy || . | \ \ 

^ ' * - \ 

discussions led to the development of a few successful pilot programs in the^ \ % . 1 1 f 
humanities that were taught by members of the College faculty at off-canpus 

locations during winter and sprin^of 197?. Public response to these initial g§| l\ 

*r , • . 1 - — ■ • ~ . lit If 

efforts encouraged the College to enter into a more formal , long-range . i 2 1 _ * s 



■ • life *ii 

, • CDHP was designed as an experiment. It addresses a question of major 3 1 3 .fit 
inpqrtance for the humanities in the 1980 f s: How can existing humanities 



partnership with representatives of the Capital District comnunity to establish 1 1 1 £ | ? 
a new educational venture: the Capital District Hunanities Program(CEHP) . * gff i.I % 

( 

ties in the 1980 f s: How can existing humanities 
faculty and programs , \hich have been designed primarily to serve the needs 
of traditional undergraduate and graduate students, be adapted to acconmodate 
the different interests kid requirements of ^ rapidly growing^ adult population? 
On July 1, 1979, the Natidnal Endowment for the Humanities awarded a substantial 
grant to State Uhiversity of New^York at Albany to inaugurate the first phase , . 
of its new partnership with the <xnownLty • ' * ^ ) 

During its initial ^year of -Operation, the CDHP < has nrovided not pnLy 
SUNY/Albany Hit also a constartfily . growing rauber of educational and cultural ' 4 
institutions, public libraries,- comnunity 1 centers, and citizens with an exciting 

pew framewrk for testing various strategies for the development of hunanities 

' . ♦ ^* * , ** ' 

i v. 
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pr o g r a ms of the .highest quality for adult audiences in the Capital District. 

* * • . 

The CDHP has evolved over the past year into a program that in marry ways 

is greater and richer than the original proposal to the Endowment anticipated. 

As of Novenfcer 1, 1980, the CDHP had developed 34 separate programs, events, or 

\ ■* 
othgr educational^ opportunities that vary widely in scope, content and format. * 

Total attendance- at these programs has been over 21,000 and more that 120 

htmantities scholars and other academically ttrained professionals from over' 

56 educational and cultural institutions in the Capital District tkve-been 

involved ^Ln the planning, implementation, and evaluation of CEHE courses and 

activities . -The College of Humanities and Fine Arts at SUNY/Albany has assumed 

a position of leadership in the CDHP, But credit for the program's initial syccess 

t * 
must be shared with a large nurber of other educational and cultural institution^ 

in die region that have been actively involved in all aspects of the program 1 s 

f * t 

development. These other institutions include Russell Sage^College ayd 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, both major % independently -operated post secondary 
v institutidns in the Capital District; the New York State Museun; die Schenectad^ 
"Museun; the Albany Public Library; the Bethlehem public Library; the Colonie 
Town Library; and the Schenectady Library; and tro community centers in" downtown 
Albany; the St. Johri'V Ccximjnity Center and the Arbor Hill Ccmiuiity Center. 



2* Literature itnd Idecte ? . 

Programs offered through the Literature and Ideas conpor)ent.have fallen 
into £<5ur categories to date: Ethhic Cultures and literature; Literature, often' 
organized according to themes or genre; Ethical and. Philosophical Issues j and 
Practical HimanitiLes Skills, such as expository* writing and logical thinking. 



f 



2. HietOry <mS Culture 

CESS? History and Culture Programs 



focused on local, history 



pertaining to the. Upper Hudson region of New York State. These programs involve , 

v . j 

considerable ' collaboration with museuos, Mstorical societies, and other ^cultural 

organizations. 

3. Humanities and the Arts 

The Hiinanitias and Arts component las focused on learning activities 
designed to enhance participants 1 unders 



J 



their hunanis 



schedules of 




wall as per f ormance 



and appreciation of the arts in 
:s. Programs are coordinated with * 4 



events sponsored by Xrarious arts and cultural centers 



in the Capital District region. In some cises, special workshops and residency 
activities involving both humanities scholars and Artists are Incorporated into, 



the design of programs. . Detailed informat 
in each o£ these program categories can* be v 



about ^specific programs offered 
Lded^oh request. 



THE CAPITAL DISTRICT BufuNITIES PROGRAM* OBJECTIVES AND PROGRESS REPORT. 

. • - ^ ;-: V . \, • ' . 

. . Each objective is followed by a brief description the program's activities 
and accODplishnents in .that category during the past two years. One of the central 

missions of the CEHP is to promulgate the information it gains as programming 

'*' V . ' * 

continues. Several objectives were established to assess and* measure the progress 



of CEHP. 



* OBJECTIVE ONEi COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT" 



^y*^ 0 iiNptoe the^Ctipital pietriet corrmmity* t iri a partnership with 
humanities scholars and professionals $H the development »of hwnanities s 

ERIC , f ' H -j i &m . 1 ' * * » * * 



A cemtral feature of the CDHP i$ the assumption that the people and institutions 
of the Capital Bistricf ccrailmity can play an active role iij all phapes of the * 
program. Gxmunity representatives have been directly involved in 'every phase 
bf the project, from conceptual i zing and developing progr&ns^ to making decisions 
general policies and fulure go^ls and objectives. » Connunity participation 

I 

takes the following forms: , 



I.. Cormtunity Advisory Council 



A 35 member Advisory Council governs th6 program t The Council 4nciudes 

a balanced representation of adult learners and individuals from academic and 

t 

cultural institutions, as well as from^ other organizations J whose go^Ls are 
compatible with those of CDHP. The Advisory Council meets 1 four times each year 
and is^oncerned vriLth broad matters of policy and ^direction ^b£ the program. It 
. also assists in program evaluation and participates ;Ln 'the planning, of future 

CDHP initiatives and proposals. f , * 

•' > * * ' * 

• ^ • , ; , - * 

2. Executive Cormrittee * , 1 - 

Ihe Executive CapfLtt^e is composed of seven members, elected by thef 

' . * V 

Advisory Council, and chaired by the chair of the Advisory Council. The 

"* ^ ' ' 

Committee meets once a month, to serve as a liaison between the Advisory Council 
. * w * » * j 

'and the program staff, and to review and approve a£l CDHP activities. In, recent 

< . ')<•*/■ 
months,* the .Executive Committee has assumed s.stropg leadership position. . 



. £. v Program Subecmmittee8* - j 

The Four program subcommittees form .the principal working .groups . of the 4 
Advispry Council. There is a program subcommittee * for each major t cpnponen^ of the 
CDHP: literature and Ideas; History and Culture; Humanities and the Arts; and 



Research and Evaluation. Meetings are convened by the ap pr o priate CEHP staff 
program coordinator and serve as a^ f orun jwhere pro^lgm ideas take^shape. 

• j 

r 

. * i 

* 4* Special Task Forces ' 

The Albany Urban Task Force' is concerned with the special problems * 

v 

of offering humanities programs to innejr-city adult audiences. The Upper Hudson 
Task 5or9e is engaged in planning, $ comprehensive series of programs focusing * 
on the local his£br/of t^ Capital District region. Both groups were formed 
to respond to specific situations or op p o rtunities as identified by the Ccraoinity 
'Advisory Council and program staff. ;>♦'** <■ - 

- . ' ■ * . . . ' I . • 4 

• 5* Informal Jfetaorks , » | 

' } ' ' ' , ■ ' ' / 

Informal networks pf cormtmications have provided the CEHP and standing 

*'** ' ' •* 
committees with a rich sorrrce of ideas about potential programs. The program, 

* * * 

coor<3inators rely heavily on these infprmal networks as they develop and refine ^ 

' * % * • » 

•*» * , 

program ideas; particularly in cases vAiere programs involve cooperation among 

* * * 

several, organizations and ai^tat^itions. t * 

&BJECTJEVE TWO: SURVEY RES$AKCB AND EVALUATION . ■ / 1 

•'••7(0 determines ,t^ough a Combination f of surveys and .progrttm evaluations y 

i * v ^ 

B ' tfe "extent, and cnaracte^stics of the ccmrmmity audience for humanities 

\ ' # j • " . 

> ' « programs. \ * . • , 

The CDHP ladtiated^ program of research activities during the past year 
consisting of Purveys *and stxl^i^ designed and directed by a faculty rentier in 



* f 
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, ^ SUNY/Albahy 1 s Department of Rhetoric and Cnrmi.mcarihn. . The design of the ' 

research is based on well-docuaoented sociological and connunifcation theory, 

J. # < ' /' * 

^ * ^similar to the theory that guides marketing methods used to p romote rrfmyrciai 

x . products uore effectively to new audiences. The Research progr a m was conceived 

as a tool to assist CEHP staff and faculty menbers ip understanding how non- 

traditional adult students perceive the human ities and what criteria they associate 

with a high quality educational program. Such information helps to guide 

program development as \5ell as promotion strategies more scientifically than 

was the case. for early CEHP pilot efforts. The research was also designed to . 

obtain baseline data for measuring changes in perceptions of the humanities 

, /hat might De attributable to the CEHP. Evaluations^ programs offered by the 

• CEHP have provided valuable information about the "characteristics of successful 

- t > . . 

courses", including such factors as site, tijn?., format. They" have also helped to 

* .gauge the effectiveness of publicity nechanisms. . ■ 



OBJECTIVE' THREE: COLLABORATION * » . 0 , , 

* r • * 

♦ . .Tp promote active collaboration among aeademie^ cultural^ and 
. aormiunity institutions in the development of humanities programs for % 
•(fdult 'audiences. , . « - > " * ' 

Accooplishnents in the area of collaboration anpng* academic, 'irpltvrral and 
comnunity institutions have far exceeded. the CEHP's original expectations. The 
program began essentially as an effort inrolving SUNY/Albany in collaboration . . 

with several public libraries, cbnmmity centers, and 'the New York State Museum,. 

.*- <■ ' • * " 

But more extensive cooperative relationships quickly evolved as a result 1 of 

CEHP's activity in program development. The, CEHP has' provided a new framewcfck 
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for cooperation between academic persohnel and qualified professionals ^affiliates* 

* * * 

with such organizations as historical societies and federations, arts groups, ' 

ccnnunity groups, and religious institutions. Collaborative efforts invariably 

produce enriched ^nd multi-faceted programs in which different perspectives 

are brought to bear, on a given topic. Collaborating institutions also contribute 

both ditect and Indirect costs for staff time, Supplies, publicity, and specia^U 

services required to develop new approaches tb learning. ■ 

OBJECTIVE FOUR: DESIGN OF INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS ^ . 

I*. To design humanities programs of quality, in formats and locations 
v that reflect the needs of adult lehrnersi* 




In designing academic programs the CDHP Advisory Council and program staff 

* ** '* 

have consistently stressed the crucial importance of academic arid intellectual 
quality. In addition, the audience for CDHP programs has voiced its conviction 
that it tias' little interest in courses, events, activities, or programs that do 
not :^)bser^e -the' highest standards of .rigor and ' substance. Quality -is assured for 
CEHP programs tteorigh a process for designing-, implementing and evaluating 
educational, activities that reflect a higfr degree ot cooperation among connunity 
representatives , faculty, and staff. Msreover, CDHP courses are taught by regular 

faculty msnbers of high quality rather ,than by adjunct faculty as is the case with 

\ 

many continuing education- programs . \ * ' , 

Ideas for CDHP programs come from various sources: faculty, menfoers , other 
.professionals, CDHP program subcxxmijfc^es , research surveys, course participants, / 




and community groups. As the progrSPsubcommittees , program coordinators/ v 
adnin£strative staf£ ?nd finally the Executive CoomLttee refine a course/ various 
factors are taken into account. Jhege include time and location (which in most - 



instances involves a decisiqp. about, prospective audience) , format (viiich can 
range from the traditional 15-week semester format to ope intensive weekend), and 
opportunities for coordinated^activities, such as performances and field trios. 
Among the experimental course designs the CDHP has employed are the five-week 
module, the study circle, the leisure- learning weekend, and tfie lecture/ seminar 
format. • * y 

lb accomodate new adult audiences, program forpats have provided options * 
for participation at various levels ranging from attendance at free lectures 
dr other, events to participation in more structured act£vit$Les for a modest 
subscription fee. In most instances participants in CDHP programs have been 

offered the option of obtaining* acadgnic credit for their work. Thus, the program, 

y ' ' ' * • \ 

while striving to explore inndv^tive formats of learning and teaching, has been 

firmly 'grounded in the academic structure of the tihiversity. * • 



'CTIVE FIVE: SOLVING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 



*>.*To identify administrative^problems involved in humanities programming 

for adult audiences and to work with participating institutipns to solve 

* ' f 

those problems and ensure the future growth* and stability of 'CDHP. 



The CDHP has- also begun directly to confront institutional administrative 
mechanisms that govern processis such as registrations, publicity, and fiscal 
matters for off-canpus courses for adult audiences. The program has, for example, 
provided a process for confcining* academic credit and non-credit options in the 
design of learning activities. * In addition, the graduate and undergraduate 
curriculim committees of the College of Hymanitifes and Fine Arts have approved 
special 'course rubies that have been added to the University's catalog to 
accomodate the 'experimental aspects of many CDHP programs. In addition, support 



r grams. In 



staff have developed systems for record-keeping, pronation, and financial 

management of the wide array of resources available^ to the program. The CDHP 

^ >i > * 

and the staff of the College of Hiinanities and Fine Arts have been wrking witlj 
the University's President aid Vice president to secure a stable institutional 

base of support for the program. The significant amount of tfhe University's • 

«■ *> 

contribiition to the budget of CDHP is evidence of the institution's serious * 
conjsLtment to the program. In addition >t£e SUNY /Albany University Council, the 
Board of Trustees pf the "campus , this -oast spring formally endorsed the establishment 

•7 * 

and membership ,of the CDHP Advisory Council as an official, t^versity-cormii mty 
advisory body. Because of this action, the*Uniyersity Council will now play an . 
inportant role in helping the CDHP tp receive support for its efforts to make the. 
hunanities an integral part of 'the intellectual life of the conrn.mi.ty. = 

Mtfiough the CEHP has' helped to stimulate some enrollment: in the University's 

* * & 

regular academic programs", participants have denpnstrated much greater interest 

in activities and options offered, oft' a non-credit basis. A olan 1 to encotitage ■ 

fcfcmal auditing of CDHP programs is in place for the fal?. of 1980. This new 

system will conf^ to the rigid requiranent of the, St^te budgeting formula for 

subsidy of programs lilce those of the CDHP. "Mare drastic changes of the ^tate 

budgeting system will be necessary, however, to support the continuation of high- 

.quality programs in the 'hxwanft&es for adults*' in the number and scale provided 

oyer the^^t year % To make a strong case for modification of the budgeting t 

system, the CEHP continues to develop a strong public constituaicy t<^su_ 

the program. , 

OBJECTIVE SI*:' DISSEMINATION 

* ...» , f 

♦ ♦♦2to gather and disseminate to other institutions the re&tilta of CDHP 
research and experience in designing humanities programs for adults. 
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' Bibliographies and Dissemination Reports 

^ ' The absence of a* complete or. systematic 1 bibliography on the subject of the* 

i 

humilities in c^t±wirig education led the CDHP to sponsor' the creation of 

. * * - V ■ - 

bibliographies that are 'designed to be valuable ^pols for other institutions 

planning to develop syiMlar programs,. These annptated bibliographies, conpiled 

under CEHP auspices by the Center for Social Analysis at State University of 

New York at Binghamton, are available for nri-rlimal costs of postage and xeroxing: 

j 

(1) MoltrLfearning as a Marketable Product; (2) Support Services/Delivery; 
(3) Patterns, of Participation; (4) Methodological Issues. Available shortly, 
9ther reports will. cover information on the following crucial issues: 

(1) the size and characteristics of the adult audience fo^ humanities programs 
,\ * in the Capital, District; ^ , . v 

(2) interest among adults in credit and nory-credit humilities programs; 

(3) ' the scoped format, location, and content of - successful programs; 

■ , " 1 V' \ v ■ • > • . ■ • , 

(4) the recruitment and preparation of faculty for off -campus teaching; 

• (5) the potential for collaboration among diverse cultural and edupational * 

institutions in 'develpping hunanities programs in the comnupity; 1 

* * * * *• 

s (6X the, value of consultation with cormymty representatives in the design, ' 

inopl eaooenta tion , and evalmtion of innovative humanities programs for 3&ylts; 

(7) effective strategies for promotion and publicity for off-campus programs; i 

# (8) procedures for overcoming institutional and procedural barriers to of f ^campus 



prbgranming. 
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No. 1: The Size and Characteristics of the Mult Audience for Humanities 
Programs in' the Caj5jLt£l District j » 



T^he Capital District Humanities Program is a collaborative effort involving 
.educational and cultural organizations and cxnnpnity groups in the Capital 
District. CDHP* receives "support from 'the National Endowment for the Humanities 
at>3 is coordinated by the College pf HumaMties and Fine Arts at the State 
University of New York. For further information Concerning this report or _ 
any other aspect of CDHP, please ocaitact: 9 " v ; 

pr> Gregory I. Stevens, • ' *" 

" > Program Director ] „ • 

Capital^Districfc Humanities ProgranVr^ 
Humanities 314 , % SUNY*Albany ( 

1400 Wash£ngt?on- Avenue . t , 
Albarfy; New Vorfc 12222 / O 
^ C518) 457-3907 '^y 
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* IKE SIZE M© CHAFAci^STICS CF"]3& ADULT i^fafCE. FOR * HtMMJIT3]ES «/ 

- * PROGRAMS IN -HE CAPITAL DISTRICT ' ^ . ' " . * . 

- , The" general outlines of the^a^ult pcpulati6p of Census Region 6>, the ^ 
Capital District of New Yorij State/ can be quKfkly difawn. ^ Hie adu^t population 
is larger and varied. According to the 1970 Decennial. Census, the adult * > . . . 
po^l'atglon (age 16, and over) of the Capital District is roundly 00,00a. 
It is ocajtcent^ated in the txircity area of Albany, Schenectady, and ,Troy and * 
in s the - surrounding suburban counties of Albany, Rensselaer, Schenectady, and 
Saratoga, feyond this "carter, At is distributed over the counties of Greene* '* 
"Columbia, Washington, Warren, Schoharie, and Hamilton and parts of Otsego, 
Delaware, Fulton, and Montgomery Counties. Large segments of this population, 

, 'moreover, vaork in downtown Albany in offices of the s t^te government • Hundreds w 

• of thousands of adults can be reached at their places of* vrork^or at 'such nearby • 

complexes a£ the Empire State Pla^. • \ • » '/^^ 

She target population is not or£y larger i^ii^ varied. As reflectd jj/the , / 

New Yoift State Needs Assessment Report' , the adult population of the Capital * ^ 

' District is diverse. This includes significant numbers of all adult age. 

groups, • from young adults to th£ elderly, including educational levels jp, 

ranging f rem below high sdiool completion to-the highest professional 

* ! training, and inccroe groups ranging &cm the ^employed to above $3S,000-a-year ^ 

wage earners. It includes a balance of urban, rural, and suburban geographical* ■ ' 
■ * < " * • " * * 

-units aref , within the uirban center^to sizeable minority population* of Asians , 

* ' k Blacks, Greeks,, and Hispanic*. She 'ocrmdttee designing the Capital District ^ 

Humariities Program considered carefully the exhaustive study, of Albany by +\ 

census tracts', available in A gc^ioden^ogr apical Profile of Albapy , - New Yosk , 

completed twd years ago. Ihe diversity of the adult population ilk the' Capital 

. District makes it possible .for CDHP to create a more representative 'program 

t< than might be <^vejcpe<|^in a qity ytyh a homogeneous population. Because of 

its size as the center of the ^stai^governmeht, fij^r exanple,* Albany has' a 

large number Of lawyer?, public administrators, and tecHnjcal experts. It has 

. .- . • ;' ■ - • ) 

1 Among numerous studies of the general needs of adults ip Northeastern* New. 
York State and' especially of adults in the Capital District are the New York 
State Con tinuing Education . Needs Assessment , published by the State 4 ^ 
Educatiai Department 4n 1977; * A Profile of Need : A 0 . , 
Study of Post-Secondary Education Needs in N ortheastern New Yoxk State , 
, prepared for the J**w York State Education ^Departmerit "uxxier a grant frcm Tittle I, 
> Higfter D3ucation Act of 1965; and a'fCAir-wlume Ddxectcry of Corttinuijp, ^uca.tioxi • % 
y ' Opportunities in' Northeastern New York State. v > : > ,; *' - 



Opportunities vv 

/ 



' ■ * :\ v ' -3- 



- *v 

. a lapge ihinority peculation and many, thousands of clerical workers, para- 
' • • • .professionals, service pmO. retired and elaefiy people-ail of «haa 

are 'searching foE ways to^grfcw a$s adults and all* of whan share th^hurn^need 
* v • • to find meaning in their own lives. / * ^ * 

. • Mult programs in the humanities are- needed becaos^they c^n have cjreat t 
" practical value *for all of these people: Professional stSdiesr may^ have more 
precision; technical studies, 'more direction; aAd vocational studies, moxe" 
• utility. - But humanistic. studies,* fofcused^on Ifangftag^/ ideas, and the arts, * ' 
. * will always have a rol3 i& cxmtributyig to <jur "fitness for the' world." * 

Thousands of adults iri the area want to learrl hew to use the English language 
well; that is/ hew'to 'think, hew to write, hew to listen, how to read", and* 
/ hew to speak in*order to get better oemmand of the power of language. The 
most frequently declared educatidnal need on a survey of twfelve state agencies 

is instruction in written and ara^. oarmunication at every level of the work 

2 * 
force. . Improved language skills Would mean better job opportunities for 

seme, better proration opportunities for" others. They would make reentry into 

undergraduate aid graduate degree prograns easier for still others. They 

* * ■ 

would ptake the work of the adndnistrator more effective and r the work of the 

doctor, the lawyer, and the engineer. more understandable to the people they 

-serve. * ~ • 



* : t. 
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2. A May, 19767^urv^ of ^ e educational fteeds or working adults includes 
reports from/the Office of Alcohol and Substance Abuse (1000 employees) , Division, 
of Substance; Abuse . Services , Bureau of Training and Resource Development (1800 * 
state employees,' 8000 non-state workers) ) ifew York State Department of Environ- 
mental Cfcnsehration (3000 regular and 2000 seasonal porkers) , Office of General 
Services (4300); Division of Parole (1000), NewiYork State Department of Motoif 
Vehicles (3200) , New York Stat£ Department of Labor (11,000) , Office of Pablic 
Health (5000) , New York State Department of sScial Services (4000) /Taxation 
and Finance (£000)*, New York -State Department of Transportation (12,500) . 

During the summer, 1978,, the planning carmittee for the Coital District Humanities 
Prpgram met with Dr. Mayy Reiss, then director of the New Yo^k Education department , 
Division of Continuing Education (3000 employees) to plan for on-site courses in 
introductory Spanish and French—and for courses on ideas and values — for office 
workers whose interests and aspirations, Dr. Reiss noted, are too often under- 
estimated ley the ^lieges. < * 

The sane enthusiasm and support were offered by the many organizations and the . 
many catmmity leaders from whgm the College sought advice:* the Albany Public 
Library, the Bethlehem Library, the Oolonie Town Library, the, New York State 
Musepm, the Capital Area Council^of Churches , the Blade .Ministerial Alliance, the 
Arbor Hill Ocmnunity Center, The Albany, League of Arts, the St. John's-St. Ann's 
Ocmrunity Center. * \ 
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, Whatever their professional, economic, or social. status, all adults look 
for the intellectual and inner resources that make coping with the vrcrd less 
burdenscine. Whatever their formal educational background, a' great many adults 
yrant to be better read. They 'are interested in knowing what a Russian novel 
^ about fathers and sons has to do with understanding their own children, Or 
^wtiat the notes of a biology watcher have to do with learning that ^dying is an 
£L1 right th|ng.to do," pr what the art of maintaining a motorcycle has to 
do with being at east in a technological world, or what tilting with windmills 
on a* Spafiish* countryside or. joining a group of pilgrims oi\ their noisy way 
to Canterbury or doing' nothing with two qlowns who wait eternally for someone 
called Godot has to do with their daily lives. Ihe great books ware written 
for all people. . m 

A major consideration, then, in planning the Capital ( District Hunanities 
Program was the adult canmuiity the' program would serve, .And there Was 
every reason to believe that the audience would be large,, for every" adult, 
whatever his or her place in the working world, has shared Conrad's weariness 
* with "the prosaic severity of the daily task that giveg bread." And every 
adult for that reason alone needs easy access to the bodes and the itwsic and 
tte art and the tSogghts that offer enjoyment, instruction , inspiration, or 
confort. John Ciardi spoke to this need directly in an address before a business 
audience, entitled "An Ulcer, Gentlemen, Is An Unwritten Poem." \ 

In the audience review sunrh^ry, the following detailed studies on the 
population profiles of the Capital District are available for use. upon request: 
(1) ARTS AND ARTS-HELMED. ORGANIZATIONS IN THE CAPITAL DISTRICT 

A research project on Capital District audiences with reference to 
attitudes about the arts. Ihe study was pade available in part by a 
grant* from the National Endowment for the Arts 'through the New York 
State ppuncil' op the Arts, in 1976. 
i2) A SOaODHCGRAPHIC PRCFIIE CF ALBANY, NEW YORK * . » \ * * 

An elaborate study-of the Capital District by 26 Census Tract Units. For 
0 each census tract,, data are presented on population size, race, ethnicity, 
*\ marital status, family analysis, education, employment^ median' family 
\ inccms, housing, transportation. For any district in the Albany area, 
the program oatmittee oopld obtain the number of adults, educational 
levels, occupational^ . interests . 




(3) The planning- cxnfnittee had !kso itef erred to such directories as Art and 
A . Cultural Resources Direct^ for the Capital District with reference 

particularly to*use by. neighborhood populations. 

(4) The planning carmittee has 'also found helpful the FOUTMXUNTY HUMAN SERVICES 
DIRECTORY, for Albany,. Rensselaer", Saratoga, and "Schenectady. 

Two studies provided* the base for Initial planning for a project in the 
humanities for the adult population of the Capital District. The first, • 
New York State Continuing Education Needs Assessment: , Report No. 1 : Statewide 
Analysis , is a 383-page document published in Albany, New York, in January, 1977. 
The second, New York State 1 Continuing Education Needs Assessment , Report 2 : > 

. . Regional Analysis , refers- specifically to -the Capital District. 

The- statewide purvey conducted by the New York State Department of ^ ( 
Education- (SEt>) SupplauentS ^ata^ gathered by institutions of higher education 
under Title I of the Higher Education Act df 1965. It was conducted under the 
direction of the Institute for Research and Development in Occupational and- • 
Cbntuiuing Education at^Gornell University, Ithaca, Ne^lfork. The SED Survey 

r has three 'major ocnponents^ (1) 'a Needg, Assessment of -^tinuing Education o^ 
New York State Adults; % <2) S Survey .of the Continuing Education Delivery System; 
and (3) an Assessment of In-Service Training Needs of Continuing Education Staff 

'/the survey instrument is described fully in Appendix A of the original SED 

' i ' 

document). , . .^s^ | 

In the assessment of,, continuing education needs of New York State adults, 
the SED Survey reports . informaUon about the perceived learning needs of adults, 
their learning interests', their attitudes about the conditions of learning , _ the 
constraints that interfere wit^l&e^ satisfaction of needs, and inadequacy of 
counseling 'and iarfcrmatio>^3er^c^<' The statewide analysis pays particular • 
attention to subgroapjsf defined by levels of formal education, age, sex, ethnic 
origin, and urban-rural backgrounds. 

- . .m its survey c>f coifcijiuing edtjcation delivery, systems, the SED Study 
was designed to discqver the full range of learning opportunities and the conditio* 
' under which, they were, available. It surveyed three types of educational 
institutions: public "schools^ Board of Cooperative Educational Services .(BOCES) 
facilities, and public tap-year colleges. The data made available by the survey 
include sunrnaries.o^ course offerings, analyses' of scheduling patterns, selection 
of learning sites, -variations. in credit assignment/ and factors of cost. 
' 'These aata have' been, used by the' planning otrtmittees- to guid£ the development 
■ of the* fall program.' — 1 • * 



The problem,- as the" SED Survey stated it,, compelled the CDHP.to act at 
,once to initiate programs in adult' education. According to the 1970 census, 
New YorCstc£e had'a^rdximately 4.9 million adults aged 25 and older with 
less than a high school education. Of these adults, 2.9 million (59.1%) had ' 

i f 

eight 'years' or fewer qf formal, education. , These individuals as well as 
others served by the Division of Continuing Education, make up 47% of the 
state's total population and are classified as .educationally disadvantaged. ■ 
Nearly fcalf of- all adults in New York State have need of the basic educational 
and' occupational skills /to be productively employed. 

. . .Besides the educationally, disadvantaged* there are other adults -who seek 
training 6r retraining' in occupation skills. And there are large numbers who 
seek'avscational activities f or .personal .satisf action. The New York State 
Office of Planning Services estimated that in ;.980 there were nearly 10.1 ' • 
million persons in the state between the ages of 19 and 60. The need for 
effective cmtinuing education services is clear. ^ 

C The conditions affecting adult education programs are summarized on 
pages 258, of the New York State Report: • y 

(1) Adults are using learning opportunities. During the 1975-1976 school 
* year, 916, 725- adults participated in 'a variety, of activities offered 
. . , through N^ York continuing education programs in the public schools. 

This numbe^%epresents an increase of 200,000 adults since 1970. • 
(2^ Public school continuing education programs in New York State are 
currently administered by program managers, two-thirds"' of whom ire 
\ ■ involved only~part-time in these responsibilities. 

I Of Many adults in the state do not participate, in these programs. Non- . ^ 
participants are found in disproportionate numbers among 1 the ( 
educationally disadvantaged, largely because of financial barriers. 
■ " Research studies; "indicate that the higher the -level of education, .the 
higher the -income and the more* likely are adults toenter learning 
programs. Thus, middle-inoane adults, already relatively well' educated, 
show, the highest participation rates in adult programs. - ; 

(4) In New Yofk State, the Department of Labor reported an unemployment figure 
of* 8-. 7%. for December » 1976,, and' the figure for metropolitan sections, • 
ranging as high as 10%. These unemployed persons must be given educational 
opportunities in-order to fit' into the labor market. 



(5) Increasing numbers pf older persons have educatfional enrichment ri^eds. 
•Opse age 65 and older comprise 11% of the* state's 'population; And , * 
large numbers of persons approaching retirement age -have indicated that; 

' they are seeking ways of spending the years following emplqym^t in r 
•product^e and rewarding pursuits. This segment of the population 
constitutes a major audience to serve. ' 

(6) The nunjjper of families in the -state with incomes below' the poverty level 

is increasing. . - . \ , ' 

,« > « - • 

^ The needs assessment found that almost all adults surveyed showed a . - = 
marked interest in learning, proximately 95% of the adults -surveyed cited 
N one or,mcri topics of interest. Adults of all ages, educational background,, 
- inccme levels, occupational groups, ethnic backgrounds, and living units want 
to. learn. Ebt the desire to learn is not enough. The. barriers to participation 
"cost, heme- and family responsibilities, transportation, fear of returning 'to - 
, school— must be dealt with. 

^ In New York State specific adult education needs were determined through 
a compilation- of responses of more than 20,000 adults who were interviewed in 
their local calamities.- The SED Report stnmarized these responses: 

(1) Most adults are interested in learning. One or more subjects of personal 
- interest wete identified by 95% of the respondents. Cnly*5% failed' to 

* identify an Interest. Half of the respondents cbos£ five or more topics 
g£ interest., » 

(2) The choices of adults reflect a wide variety of learning interests. 

(3) The choices and reasons given for 'the selection'of a first-choice learning 
interest differed according to the adult' slife situation or special 1 - - 
characteristics as a .potential learner. Aiults with incomes of $7000* 

\ ■ or less, adults who lacked a high school diploma, adults frcrn minority 
t — groups— ali chose job-related course. Those with lower education and 
lower income viewed* continuing education as an avenue for improving ' 
, job-related skills. ' Conversely, the .most of those with higher education 
and t higher inccme wanted continuing education for avocational reasons. . 

(4) A majority of adults preferred a series of courses or programs of study ' 
in their primary learning interest area, particularly noted in reference 

,\ to topics often associated, with' certification , licensing, or completion 
of degree requirements. A . — 
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(5) For a -variety of reasons, many adults do not participate in organized 
continuing education activities. ' Many felt that they did not have enough 
-information about opportunities in local calamities'. Others cited 
inconvenient scheduling o£ courses, classes located too far away/ ' 
financial barriers, reluctance to test their ability to compete. 

Cost of tuition is one of the most highly ranked barriers to participation.- 

(6) Nearly two-thirds of continuing education, administrators and 90% of the 
teachers surveyed are part-time." The .system is. in general fragmented. 

learning opportunities, vary greatly 'from area to area and from one 

in ? 5t jJ tion to thf n ext- ^ults 'surveyed -felt the lack of programing -to meet 
their^special needs- r % ' • 

>, Of J particular interest to qDHP were the following tables fron the general 
survey: - ^ 

She first tabid iLre reproduced refers to the choice of 'tost popular 
rra-job-related subjects." Even though the term humanities is not easily 
defined, a significant percentage of respondents chose the $cea as a major * 
interest. * (table 15 in the original document) * . 
^ ' Mosj: Popular Noar-Job-Related* Subjects 

Subject \ Percentage Whose Interest* is frta-Job-Related 

~ Arts and Crafts — > ' 76,2' 

Carded ' # 7 * 5#7 > 

• Humanities " J ^ 74 # 9 *' 

Hone Repairs * " 72.7 

* * * * 

Ocallt Sciences '71.0 

History, Government, Current Events^ ' 70.6 ^ 

- Sports and Ganss * ^ * # 70.4 

Physical Fitness ? r * 68.7 * * 

\ 'Sewing - ,^ ,A ; 57*7 * 

©x>king ^ * ■ ^ ' ' " \ - < * 66 ^ 8 ' * ' ^ 

The* second table here repriced refers' to ::nOT-•job-related ,, reasons for 
wanting to study 'the subject of first-choice int&rest. (Table 16 in the ' 
original document. * * . */ 
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, - i Ncri-Jcfe-Related Reasons for Wanting to Study 

r»" . . . > % '■ 



f 



i- 

49.4 
23*5 
»15.3 
4.0 
'3.3 
2.6 



N • 

■Personal enjoyment* . f * 4442 / 

learn .skills useful 'for daily life ' .2119 • . 

learn jf or the. sake of learning 4 1379 
Meet people or be with friends^ \ 359 4 . » 

Enrich family life 301 
.Help people ' • '„ , 1 2 31 

9^^' l' . * 169 1.9 

; The' third table of interest to CDHP is planning a humanities progran 
appears as Table 12 in the original, document.' One, table indicates the strong 
relationship between educational level and income, toe higher the income, the 
less likely one is to, take a course for a job-related reason. The large 
market open to prograns in the humanities immediately wijLl be ^4 college • 
graduates* who are familiar with the formal .structure of edupaticnT who 1 want 
to enrich their lives by getting a broader background, and who 'are most aware 
of the importance of the humanities. * 



Respondents with Jcfc-jRgO£ted First-Choice 
-Interest by Efofcational LevelT 



0 



Educational Level 
— — ■ * 

No formal education 
8 years or fem^^ 
Some high school ■ > 
High School Oiplcma or "G.E.D. .' 
Business or Trade School 
Seme OollSge 
tollege Degree or More 

•/ I** fc «rth table of" "special interest appears as Table 13 in the original 
^document. The majority of those with higher education and higher inccme wanted 
j continuing education f or^ avbcational reasons more than for job-related reasons. 
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45.1 
45.7 
52.4 
44.9 
37.8 
44.3 
30.1 
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Job-Related First-Choite - * 
Jess' than $2,000 i'f" . ' 'J?- 2 

$ \2,ooo-5',oo*d • . ; ^50-6" 

$ 5,000-7,000 / ^ * 51.2 

$ 7,000-10,000 \/ 47/4 

$ 10,000-15,000. ; \v 4 3>0 ■ 

$ 15,000-20,000 f ? * \ . ^7.5 

$20,000-25,000 \ • V 35;3 , ^. , 

$ 25,000-30, 060' ^ ' 1 *30.2 

$ 30,000-35,000 ' * . ; 32.1^ 

$ 35,000 or more m - . .. 27.0 

She detailed report of th^ State Education De^p^iTfent points out 'the 
general .educational needs of adults in New York State. CDHP has acted to 
meet these needs in the special area of the humanities and in' this way has 
contributed to the goals of the larger^ educational system. ' . - 

She first objective of the College in planning its project was to 
gather national data ton adult needs in the various fields bf the humanities,. 
The refined information for the New York State region and particularly for the 
Capital District is helpful both to the State Education" Department and to the 
■ College, „ • \ . ' > 

. Another objective of the College was to make a 'ocmprehei^sive * study of 
i^rograms in the humanities available to adults aid to examine all the cnnponents 
of the various cxxitinuing education delivery systems in this area. The reccm- 
mendaticn -of the SED Study to identify all special' instructional techniques 
geared to adult learners <and all curriculum modules designed for a variety of * 
learning environments was followed by CCHP in its project/ , 

* OtHb: re4mrendations made in the SED Study have guided CDHP In selecting 
its priorities and establishing its* objectives: td develop a viable" adrdrdstra- 
tive model for planning- and oxiducting adult education programs, to design a 
management information system to. provide data in the humanities for decision- 
making, to devise a strategy for upgrading all personnel who seek to vprk with 
* e gtult ^s, and to find ways to eliminai£post barriers to participation in 
adult programs, especially ancng' low. income groups. ° * 

* \ Finally, the SED Survey p&ovided valuable data for planning new programs 
in its % study of scheduling preferences, location preferences, varied learning 



options for adult learners, .and adult cuplculum. designs • The State Needs 
Assessment made the planning ^amiittee sensitive and responsive to adult 
preferences and adult needs. The Program, then, was designed with an ' 
awareness of the issues that /needed to be resolved. 

flew York State Continuing Education Weeds Assessment J 
Report- No. 2: Regional Analysis *~~ "~~ 
Region 6: Capital District 

September, 1977 ~ ~ ' 

Ufe regional assessment of cmtinuing education needs was helpful* to CDHP 
in providing general evidence about the learning interests of adults in the^ 
Capital District. The report supports ODHP^s impression about the preferences 
of adults f oi^ learning sites ai?d for scheduling patterns. The ^ssessfnent, 
however, does not provide the kind of detailed, ddte CDHP wants on adult interests 
in the humanities. For this reason, CDHP relied more heavily on a survey 
instrument applied during the sunrrer of 1978. 

The regional assessment was based upon a " total number of respondents 
, fron the, Capital Region of 1862 out of potential adult population of about \ . . 
600,000 persons. In the statewide stud/ each fciool supervisory district 
throughout the state was instructed in methods of randomly selected 700 of 
its adult residents for interviewing. Moreover, since the project had special 
interest in the responses of undereducatdd adults, interviews were instructed 
to use special effort to obtain Responses fron this *segment of the peculation. 

CDHP was* interested in a more comprehensive survey, in a broader 
population of college graduates A undergraduates, high school graduates, and 
the educationally disadvantaged. It was ar£ is interested primarily in t&e 
areas of the hunanities. ... » 1 

' significant in the regional assessment, however^, were the data on previous 
participation in continuing education. The Capital Reqion, it" is clear, is an 
educationally active area. More than -two-thirds '(67.7%) of the respondents 
indicated .that they had participated in seme type of continuing education 
activities since leaving school. In Greene County, for example, 51.8% of 
the respondents indicated previous participation, while in the Saratoga-Warren 
District, 77.3% 'had been so, involved. Even more important, more than half of 
all respondents in the Capital Region (51.9%) who had taken a continuing-, 
education <pourse had tfone so within the past year. ^ 



Another factor revealed by the r#n©nal assessment of interest to CMSi 
is th<^ desirability of information counseling services. Adults suryeWB^ 
indicated to a significant degree \he need for anformation about the availa- 
bility, location* and scheduling <£r learning activities in their, areas of 
interest. Survey findings in this region indicated that" 36.4% of- the adults m 
interviewed felt that they had sufficient information, while 48.9% said 
that they did not have enough informatipn. 'When asked about the^best way of 
obtaining continuing education information Capital Region- respondents preferred 
the itethod of direct mailing^ (43.2%). * * € f * 

>* Anong the reccprnendations made by. the writers of the regional *£tudy are 
the following: w ' % + * , 

(1) For continuing educators to meet fche needs cited in the report, they, 
must exparid course offerings, especially during the daytime, when the 
undereducated, the urtferen^loyed, arid the aging are most likelyjto 

N participate/ CDHP has expanded course offerings to meet the demands of 
the adult clientele fdr scheduling during daytime hours, evening hours, 
*** or weekend hoyts. . 

(2) '' Potential classrooms for continuing^ education are becoming available 

throughout the region as* a result: Df declining * school enrqlln^nt. But 
data are not currently available regarded unuse^/ classroom space. The * ( 
recarrrendat^on is "to survey the space available in school districts, 
libraries, -and ccntnunity organizations. CDHP has done such a survey 
? * of physical facilities. % 

Since respondents prefer to receive* informatipn 'through direct mailings, ^ 
institutions are oncqura^ed to use this method for publicity and outreach 
efforts. CDHP relied on this method in its promotion phase.. 
(4) The administration of £his growing field can rto longer be* considered a 
part-tin^ activity .J^l-tirne leadership will be needed to develop and 
operate Say and evening delivery systems to serve the adult population, j 
In addition/ personnel making a corrmitment to adult education should have 
access to pre- and in-service training experiences which are credit bearing, 
^hese* experiences, it is recommended, should be designed with significant 
*^in&^^ of practitioners^ the fields. Funds should be provided * 
to establish denonstratioiy^c^iters which could provide training to local 
adult education personnel CDHP has made provisions for developing 
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administrative and faculty personnel- for this specialized task and has 

appointed a full-tame director. . t ' , - c 

<5} ^he f^prfe recorro^ded svpport'for experimentation to find new ways * 

of iiroarting skills and . information. It; recxarcnended planning programs 

in cooperation with the major employers in the regipn, establis h ing 

neighborhood centers to serve the aged, .those. Who cannot travel long 

distances, and low-inccme groups, fhe >College has recognized these 

needs in its planning and works with agencies representing senior 

citizens. Additionally , CDHP "has formed an" Inner City'.Task Force to u „ 

provide program opportunities f;or low-income groups. „ ; 

Additional Studies * * ; . • , • > 

— : — '■ >t > 

Additional studies used by the Planning Cofrmittees include three in- 
depth reports: * „ , 
(1) A Profile of Need ; A Stu3y of -Pri^t-Secondary ^ Eduoation Needs in _ 

Northeastern New . York State .- ^ * ^- 

A study supported by a grant of federal funds, under ,Titl$ I of the 

Higher Education Ac£"6f 1965: Ccnrnytnity Service ai}d Cbnt^nuing Bdxlcatioh, a 4 

under Robert G. Nurnberger , A Projecft Director , " the College of * General Studies, * 

State University, of New York at Albany. The report is the rfeqprd of the 

procedures, results, .and Conclusions of a post-secondary, continuing education * 

survey covering the period from September *1, 1973*, to Jube^lS,. 1974. < 

:s .such topics as interests,, characteristics of users and non-users 

* * * 
continuing edix^tipri opportunities, preferences as tot time, format, an£ 

'delivery services', occupational " characteristics of users and non-users, methods 

of financing, post-secondary educatiop, educational Efforts of business and % 

^ • * • ** 

industry, and an analysis of regional characteristics* . , 

AyStudy of Part-Time Students in ^Northeastern, New York State : , v \ 

Secondary Analysis / / . . K • ' , ' ' 1 

,lhis report was prepared by Capitol 'Associates, Joanna -Banthin and * 

Leigh Stelzer, "as part of the work of the Cooperative Project to Inprove 

Cbntinuing Higher Education, September, 1975. Hie jf^port^oonstitutes a 

secondary analysis of date on "current student survey)" included in -the ' 

Profile of Need. The purpose of the report is to ►provide, s<±ool-by-schQoL l 

results of the survey of pctrt-tima students r The* survey analysis refers to ^ 

students enrolled at twelve Capital Dsitrict institutions j/ C^lurtbia-Greene 
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Ccfrinunity Coijjsge, FuttonH^t^otpery C&miunity College, Hudson Valley' 
Ctotimunity College, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Russell S^ge -Cetlege, 
Schenectady- Cfc^nfey pcmnunity College, College of Saint Rose, State University 
College at Pittsburgh, Stat^University 'of Kfew York at Albany, Agricultural 
artd Technical College at Cttoleskill, : ^'U^ca'Cdilege^ < % 
03) Final Project j^ort : Cooperative Project to Inprove Continuing Education 

A 'report of/a cooperative project, conducted over a three-year period' 
by sare 15 of the colleges and universities in Northeastern New York State, 
wt^se major goals have been to inprove and pjycnote the 'Region's continuing 
"ech^tion, programs and,/to servj^the. ed^icational needs of its adult population/ 
Tjie report was prepared Hkrry 6/ Walling > ''Project Director. ^Jfe^eccninends 
"a coQ^ortiurv approach* Ipo^prG^aA'plannjLr^ to^avoid unnecessary* duplication ^ 
aiad to identify ga£q in services* ? It does, not recomoend, Ibwever, substituting 

, the corisorfciun for* intercarrpus cxx^t^tion. \ • , 

, In addition to these three m^jqr studies; 'smaller, butonportant, 
' studies are available.) One of these, fej Stud^ of P ostseoondgtry (fontinpinp 
Education Needs of Human Service Aggfcffi Pe^bnriaL in , Northeastern New York 
State , is an atteirpt to determine nhe educati6ftal heeds of soma 3000 "full 
ani part-tine enployees of 159 humgn ser^ce ^ag'dicies in the -four county 
'Capital District of New Yc^rk. state. .. Frequency and percentage distributions t 
3nd cro^s-€abulations of key variables were "generated by/ the Statistical 
Padca^e for the Social Sciences ikPI)^carputer prpgrgra.,^ „ * ^ 

The CDHP planniil^ ^xxrmitteeis also tqofc ^Lnto qp&id&aiiort th£„ work of , 
the Council for the Advancement of Lifelong" Learning (&EE). and the results % 
of , two discussions, ,part of a lecture series sponsored by a camattee at 
^SUNYA to fcicus on the topic of "The Idea .of & tMversity—Rfr^i,^," 6n 
the specific tibpic, '"New Clientele: The Intact on the University of Demo- 
graphic QiHges in the* Society." * The discussions took piaSe^n the carpus 

• in tfy£ lat^-fall, 1977. * • Reoonrnendation^f interest to the planning cortnittee 

incline creating more courses for evening and 'weekend hour£, recruiting adult 

students for specialized programs, revising admission procedures .for* these . 

* • ****** *~ 

students, staggering the/ traditional academic semester f# developing ^workshops , 

ei' ' ' *. fc • * 

and institutes, encouraging the faculty to be innovative ;ih course development; 

and finding new f unding^ approaches for these new prograns=>. > * ^ 

" It # CONTINUING EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES IN NORTHEASTER N0? YORK STATE: 

The 



nest r^dily ^available infomation oA .continuing education opportunities 
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in Northeastern NewVork State has been .prepared by the Council for the 
Advancement of Lifelong Learning r Latham, New York* Among the publication ^ . 
of. CALL st&ies by the planning committee for the project in the hunanities 
^re the following: ^ • . „ *. ; m . 

(1) ' Sall GuideSo Coniiinuing Higher Education- Credit Courses, a tabloid * 
% plication which appears three times J per year and list^ over- 1700 

credit courses? offered by ar^a colleges during the late % afternoon, 

evening and on Saturday, as well' as all "Surmer Session of ferities. - $ " j 

(2) The Directory a£ Continuing Education Opportunities in Northeastern 

< New York State , ccrrpiled by^Harry G. Walling, Jf. / and Holly C. Fihkle, 

a f ive-volufte publication listing institutions and organizations that 
- offer educational programs in 'the sixteen county area in Northeastern / 
. New York. The Directory \ includes program descriptions, tuition and" - 
fees, credit and non-credit programs, Counseling services, and the' names 
of staff to contact fdr actional information. , v \ 

ttolure 1: Degree Granting Institutions * _ , 

Volme 2: Proprietary Schools - p . t ; 

Volute 3: Q^irnunity Service* Agencies , . 
* Volume 4: Arts and Cultural Organizations 
Volute 5: Public Schools and BOCES , 
The voIistbs are helpful in providing an overview of educational programs/ 
but they do not sort out program? directed specifically toward the hunanitxes. 
The programs identified, moreover", are generally either traditional college 
courses* designed for traditional college undergraduates or vocational courses 
designed* for job-related needs. 

Additional publications include A Guide To Tuition Assistance Available 
from Enployers Located in N6rtheastern f New York State , a comprehensive listing 
of various education*] programs designed to serve the particular needs of 
waten; A Guide to Financial Aid for the PartrTime^tudent , a listing of 
various sources and programs as well as eligibility requirements of aid 
programs for post-secondary continuing e&ucatiori students. 

>CDHP also studied the listing of "Part-time Programs Leading to - 
" C^tlficaJ^^_ Associate* Degrees, Bachelor Degrees at CALL Member Colleges 
'^l^^^^^^ued through early rorning, late afternoon, evening, aid weekend 
coursefl^jfegv are aware of additional programs which a part-tine studertt can 
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, pursue during the day and "through the Alternative Degree programs offered 
„.by Ettpire State College, Regents' External Degree, University without Walls-; 

* Skidrrore College, end-the.Coilege of Saint Rose Degree^ Program, for Experienced 

Adults.' ^ ^ - ' ' , '.') 

£ ihe CDHP initiated a program of researcH acti\ti±i.^s^u^inq» the past 
, , year consisting of sur^ys and studies designed, and directed by Professor ^ . 

Joseph Woelfel', a faculty member in SUNY/Albany's Department of, Rhetoric , and 
'*' Qpitman^tion. ' The design ..of the research is based on well-^documertted 

sociological and (|crrrnunication theory, similar to the theory that guides • J 
' marketing rethodslused,.to promote connercial products nore ef festively io 
i^w audiences. < ^he research program, was conceived as a tool to assist CDHP ^ 
staff \nd fac^J^mentoers in understanding mor/3 prepisely^how non-traditional 
adutfc students perceive, the humanities and what criteria thdy associate 
with J high quality educational program. Such information helps to guide 

* program development as well as prqtDtion^ltrategies more scientifically ^ 
i ' than was_'the case for* early CDHP pilot efforts. The research was also 

*'< , designed f to obtain baseline data' for mgasufciiig chAges 'in the public's^ ■ • 
perceptions of the^humapities over time that might be attributable to tffe. 
CDHP and other initiatives . in the Capital District region. • ' •.. 
+ Data were obtained from interviews with individuals randonly selected 
v using standard techniques frtJfa five population groups: (1) the general, 
.Wtrcpoiitan* district; . 0) stat^Joffice workers; J3)\residents of economically- 

, » disadvantaged inner-city areas; (4) students already enrolled- in CDHP '■ 
programs; and (5)' msmbers of the SUNY/Albany humanities faculty. Initial 
interviews were followed up by over five hundred in-depth telephone interviews. 
Both the inx^j^and the- follow-up interviews yielded enormous quantities .of 
"data, much of which is still being analyzed, ^ • 
Perceptions of the Humanities . . ^x^ 1 % . 9 \ ' f 

individuals in each -population group were asked '-to speak as long and as 
.thoroughly as they could about .their understanding of the" nature and scope • . 
of the t humanities.. Key words ahd. phrases -used by each respondent were ^ * > 
recorded and^lassified to produce^ listing of concepts used most cotmowly 
by individuals in.eachVqroup. Interestingly, the most common response among 

. " all sample groups was "They^ (the hu^ities) have' senething to do with people., 
•"The second most com6n response -was "% have no idea f " even foUqwjng con- 



siderable p&bing by the interviewer, /* More detailed analysis of the interview 

* data yielded five thanes or concepts £hat appeared across all five populations/ 
aijd three^ concepts 'utjique to each of four of the other population groups. > 
For inner city respondents no concepts in addition to the five canton themes * 
were reported. 'Ate concepts are displayed in the" chart' below: ^ 

Oonnm^nc^ts.for All Samples 
1. People ' 
•2. Courses 

3". Arts • 7- '* ■ * 

4. literature 
' 5.' tjoitinunity/Human Relationships . - . 

Special Concepts by Sarrple Group 1 <. 

Albany Metropolitan Sarrple and SUNY/ALbany Humanities Faculty ^Members: 

1. History ' # 

2. College * , , . y 
1$ 3. Values \ . - 

> State Workers: • ^ 

1. Histoty • • , 

2. Valves 

3. Self Inprovement * 

CDHP Students: 1 < ' . 

• * 
1. ^ StOdy of Man ^ 

^ 2. Language ^ * * ^ 

K 3. Philosophy „ ? 

The data detained from the interviews correspond well with' sane of the 

* intuitive hunches that guided sevefral of the early CDHP pilot efforts, and ~ 
with seme of the responses to nqpe recent' CDHP programming during Phase I. 

•Hie nost ^3^attendedfci3HP programs offered thus far ,tend to deal with ^ 
people and hJfeki relationships • Literature and history, particularly local 

* history, are^B^o popular subject "areas. Program titles, Resigns, descriptions, 
and. graphics that reinforce a program's human content, local relevance, and ; 
opportunity fbr intellectual stimulation generate much nore interest and 
enthusiasm than more traditional s&iolarly depictions of the same material. ¥ 
This, conclusion has been incorporated" t into the CDHP's strategy for publicity * 
and promotion » . * — « ■ 
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" The data were further analyzed to generate distance ccnparjsons for , 
each tf£ the* target "populations/ By distance conparisons, we mean an in- 
dividual's judgment as to how far he/she feels from each of the concepts 
used to describe the humanities. Not surprisingly,* hunanities faculty and 
torrent participants in CDHP tend to, feel much closer to these concepts than 
do persons in each of the other population groups. The chief value of the 
distance ocnparisons, however, is in the opportunity they provide to make * 
comparative assessments in the future; that is, the current survey informa- 
tion provides a bask against which to cctrpare future assessments for the 
same population groups. Over time, changes can be detedfcd in thfe" concepts 
used to describe the humanities as well as in the 'respondents 1 feelings of 
familiarity or distance from hunanities" prxS^rams . 
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No 1 . 2„: Interest Among Adults in Credit and Non-Credit Humanities Courses 
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The Capital District Hunanities Program is a collaborative effort involving 
e du ca t i o nal and, cultural organizations and community groups in the .Capital 
District. CDHB receives support from the National Etx3bwnent for the Hunanities 
^nd is coordinated by the College of Hunanities and Fine Arts at the State 
University of New York* For further information concerning this report or 
'-any -other aspect of CD£P, please oorftact: j 

; Dr. Gregory I. Stevens 

Program Director . 
% r Capital District Humanities Program 
* ~ Humanities 314, SONY^Albapy 

- s . 140Q Washingtpn Avenue . * ' 

Albany/. New York* - 12222 ; , 

^ ^ " ' J518) 457-39p7 * 

• . • " . * " 
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INTEREST *KNG. AEUIilS IN CREDIT AND NCN-CREDIT HDMSNITOS (3DGRSES 

/? . - : • 

Early in the project (prior to the esijabll shnent; of the research and 
evaluations group) , questionnaires ware administered to approximately 500 stu- 
dents enrolled in CXHP programs in late 1979 and early 1980. These question- 
naires attempted to establish the denographic or structural characteristics of 
* those who attended such programs. Ihese early questionnaires were administered * 
to the total population of students and provided inpartant background information. 

Perhaps the mpst important finding of .these studies was the extent to which ' 
the existing program serves ; a -specialized audience* Bie modal age of students 
in the program was. 62-65 years, the nodal educational level; was xrpre than a . 
master's degree .(i.e., a master's degree plus additional work), while the nodal 
income was less than $10,000^ While these may initially seem iqp&igruous figures, 
. they point to a population m ad e up mainly ql retired academics, such as tpachsrs, 
professors, librarians/ ancfSo forth. Thesef figures sKbw the marked effept- of 
structural variables on enroLhrent in the humanities 'program. First, ' the appeal ^ 
of the program is* strongly concentrated in upper status educational elites'.^ 
Second, attendance is strongly dependent oh large blocks of unstructured t^ire, 
as the large concent^tiori of retired persons indicates. • 

TSnesa structural effects are vigry serious from an econcrnic. point of view. 
Hbe camdtmsnt to teaSh a program in, the CDHP or a similar program typically 
requires about a , third of^the professional ccnmitment of a full time academic 
or similar individual for a semester. The cost of the salary of such a person 
can range from abotit $2,800 per semester for a new assistant professor to as 
nwch as $7,000 for a senior full professor or equivalent. If 20 persons attend 
the program, the cost per' student can ran^e .from $140 to $350, excluding the, 
costs of faciliti e s and all other overhead and expenses. Even if 300 persons 
attend (sane of the CCBtP's largest programs exceeded 300) costs per student 
f can still, range frqm $lo to $25 per person. 

Tte demographic characteristics of the students served by the pro gram in 

it? current form cause concern in .two obvious ways. First, the people served 

are typi ca l l y retired persons on a limited income who' cannot afford the large 

fees which would have to be charged were such programs to approach a self- 

> supporting level. Second, since ^the main population; served is both retired . 

and heavily cn^edentially academically, the stxtfents are very unlikely to enrpll 

• in the program for academic* credit. Intact, 'fewer than 5% and often fewer 
* * * 

than 1% of the students in the programs have been enroled for credit. Students 
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* S&o enroll but do not .take courses for credit help to fulfill partis of the 
goals of programs like CDHP^ but they do not help important secondary .goals,, 
such as increased credit load needed fcy humanities programs everywhere. Moore- * 
over, they guarantiee that continued existence of progr a ms of this type will 
require relatively; heavy external subsidies, ' 

The lack' of interest in credit programs can also be understood in terms 
Other than the danographic cries above. ' In the process of enrolling participants 
far credit there a^e many who rebel against the onus of filling Ijpt forms, CDHP, * 
in cCTijunctifcn with the University Registrar', has worked out an easy admission 
''form to ccpe with this problem. We are still wprftlng on ways to streamline 
P the process, bo£h for the University and far par. participants. 

We ha^/jnoticed that a new fee category, Formal Audit, *has proved to be 
popular with'our participants. Ihe formal, audit fee, eouivalent to the "one- . 
* credit charge, allows a^aeajs for capturing headcount and is low enough in 
cost ($30) » to be affordable. ' • % > 

The experiment with the formal audi^ee has shown us that th^ cost in and 
of itself poses no difficulty far participants; the major problem resides in 
having the participants formally fill cut the requisite 'forms. One of the 
challenges before us is to make the registration procedure as painless and 
short as possible. 1 * 

One approach pot yet taken woulcf be to set up a special adul t/cxxmiunity 
participant rubric, one Which wDuld take account of the enrollment, but would 
not need to generate a transcript. Our problem clearly rests in the credit- . * 
generating formula for financing instruction. It is clear that we need to 
capture headcount, that we need fees equivalent to credit fees to be paid, 
that we concentrate on simplified registration materials, ajri that we fonru- 
late a mechanism to apply the headcount toward faculty workload policy. Per- 
haps the current' state 1 legislation- can be changed to allow faculty to be I 
released in order to teach ill pqblic progr am s of^creclit quality. The future 
of CDHP as well as other public humanities prog ra ms hangs on the ways in which 
universities interpret their roles and contributicms in the public dcrokin. 

On the other hand, the interest in naircredit progr a ms continues to grow. 
We see that at least a feto of our programs can be self-supporting. Our aajdiepc§s * 
to date have been predaninantXy middle-class persons with seme (prior ' college : 
x experience. * Far 1981, we havs^ developed* a task force specifically to generate 

ideas and to fund programs for audiences in the inner city. Indirectly, a 

c t * 

» < 

\ « 
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wide-based level of participation, at the rraxgrecltt J^yel may ultimately help 
CCHP make its case for the University's making faculty available on an on-lpad 
basis. We have vised and continue to use our bekl( faculty, not- adjpncts. This 
. has certainly helped y£s i^ ^all regards because the perceived q uali ty of$ the 
• 'faculty is' the key fafctar -in the success of our, programs, S 
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&>. 3: Sha^cope, Format f and Content "of Successful 




She capital District Hiiranitij^ Program is a c ol laborative effort involving 
educational and cultural organizations and cacnunity groups on the Capital 
' District* CDHP, receives support from the National 'Endowment for the punanities 
and is coordinated "by the College of Humanities and Fine Arts at the State 
University of Nfew York* For further information concerning this repqrt or 
any other aspect of CDHP, please contact: 



Dr. Gregory I. Stevens* 
Program Director 
Capital District Humanities Program 
^inanities 314, SUNY-Albany 

1400 Washington Avenue 
'Albany, New York- 12222 
n {518) 457-3907' 
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Ihe Scope, 'Format, and Content of Successful Programs 

m 

The key, to success in public humanities progr a ms is in realizing that 
.there are a large ranter of variables, all *pf which <are intricately relatfed. * 
This kind of interdependence makes it difficult to point to a sure-fire 
cxnb^feticn for success. Part of this equilibrium will "always remain unknown 
and mfox^es^nT^weatiier, conflicting events scheduled at the last moment, etc. . 
While one cannot plan for the unexpected, pne should always be prepared for 
it whenever vt ahqjuia came. We' alwajra^ review- each program in terms of 
. "what if the vqfst Should happen?" In thi^Tway we build a degree Of flex- 
ibility into our best-laid plans. . 

But there are xoaxy variables* that can be identified as bearing on a . 
pr ogr am 's chance for success, in terms £f content and structure, we n 
have learned that ' collaboration (in planning and iirple&fentation) among 
cultural and educational institutions results in an enriched, substantial 
experience for participants. • Ihe involvement of our oomnunity advisory, 
councils 'insrftes a rigor and quaHtjc^uch program s might not otherwise have. 
Gcmronitty representatives are valuable resources,who take very seriously 
their role as participants, in* the development prodess. , 

Programs that are roultidisciplinary and multifaceted are very appealing. 
The lose of lectures, slides, films,- performances and other activities 
interspersed among each other keeps the pr ogr a m from being too acadeqap. 
Using several resource persfans helps to sharpen the focus by promoting * k 
different points of view. In general, adult audiences respond very well to 
innovative formats ;> 

Other variables* f v 



Target Audience/Direct Appeal 



Our most suco63sful -(populous) hacvje been ones that were targeted at * 
a particular group. Ethnicity has played an iirpoirtaht p^rfc #1 drawing * • . ' ^ ^- 
audiences for pr o g rams on' f, Irelahd tf {4,321 total attendance) and "Jewish 
American Literature 1 * (2', 884 total) • However; a course designed for $n * / 
inner city audierVfr drew well, dot because, of the course, Practical Writing*, 
but because a axnunity oerson virtually .hand-picked a group in the South , 
End of Albany. One might prestBpose that a given constituency is a 'natural/ 
. for a course on this or that special topic, but tone would still be wise to 
find a krowledgeable, respectable representative of the grot?) 'to prarulga1(e 
the details of the progr am . Careful and' personal cultivation .pays jQff. • 
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Advertising/Prarot^ 
Here again7~Bhe involvement of axnmunity representatives can be 
profitable and time-e^icieritt The various wordnpfHn^uth channels can be 
an enormously helpful (hot. to mention eoo^ondcal) means of - pronation. 
Additionally, we-hatfe identified newspapers and newsletters that carry / 
calendars, of events. Overall, our best investment was retaining a pro- 
fessional ptabJjLcist. Her agency is able to wr^te press releases, feature 
stories, advertisements, etc.; in addition, she is able to get us time on 
radio and television stations for interviews and discussions. Moreover, by 
hiring this agency on.a cbitractual basis, rather than on a salary line, we 
save paying fringe benefits. Vfe do have a limited mailing list (6,000) bjit , 
we believe that the use pi media/ with a direct this-is-for-you-in-particular 
appeal, is Si greater asset in reaching the local audience. We do not' buy 
air tiite:^ the' publicist arranges for us to be on particular programs as 
part of regularly scheduled broadcasts, This gives us a visibility we could not , 
, afford to buy. ( 

r Professqr 

Our experience has ^hown fchat a professor can make or break a program. 
The public domain is modi different from the university classroom. If a 
professor recognizes this, he will have little trouble. If he doesn't, 
he will need to be repxogranned. Although this may sound like camoh sense, • 
the adult public does not respond well to condescension, elitism, spe ci alist 
vocabularies,* unusual mannerisms. The reputation a professor enjoys is 

* 

probably confined to the canvas. In the public's eyes, he will need "to 
create a viable image ab ovo. 9 

If a professor has already established name-rea>mition in the ,oc*rrTunity, 
iiis chances are very good^or drawing $1 aud^ice%. ..wre than not, the m ^ 
anount of charisma, genuine cxjncern for 6thers, and articulation will decide ^ * 
Whether a professor succeeds or fails.' Unfortunately, a 1 brilliant publisher 
who cannot reach a public audience is of "little use in a public program. This 
audience is not interested in college degrees, credentialling, or doctoral 
research. It is interested in being enriched and in being stiirblated. 
A v professo£^3 attitude is the' key determinant: if he doesn't seem to care, 
or he seems to^care too much about himself, his audience will start leaving. 
Moreover, a professor who is ill-equipped for public presentations will only 
contribute to a less than- flattering stereotype many citizens have about 
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academics. A public program should offer a way of creating a bridge between . 
' , the university and the comnunity, > 

Fdrnat - < ^ 

Whether or not the pro gram is best served in a fifteen-week discussion 
series, five-week module, a lecture learning weekend, or an intensive one-day 
seminar, the k£y variable is interaction. Siirply' stated, adults respond 
very favorably when they Ijave a feeling of involvement and an awareness of 
infortnatia>' exchange. Adults are looking for stimulation, not for passive 
ennervation. A program that meets this expectation will be judged a very 
successful program. Again, the interactive approach brought by a faculty 
member will achieve this result. 9 

CDHP programs and courses have been as long as the .convent 
college semester, and as short as one dSxfr: Our earliest offeri 
inclined to be traditional in format; for exanple, the highly 
Pilot p rogr a m, "Irish Literature and Culture," pffered at the 
Museum, consisted of fifteen free public lectufces, followed by 
seminars for students taking the c ours e for credit. What made 
innovative, however, was the fact that it was offered on Saturday afternoons, 
a time which many University administrators repeatedly argued vrould prove 
unappealing. To everyone's surprise, "Irish Literature and Culture" attracted 
audiences v of up to 300 persons ^per session. Altlpugh the contact-hour \ 
requi r ements for credit-bearing courses inpose seme restrictions on format, 
the CDHP has experimented with ^wide 'variety of program designs. 
• (a) Short Programs and Single Events' » ^ 

Continuing education specialists have been aware for seme time that ^ 
adult ^Learners often find it difficult, psychologically and practically, 
to make long term oonmitments. to academic programs. Accordingly, 
CDHP has experienced with short, intensive programs, such as t&e 
Leisure Learning Weekend entitled "One fcentiry: The Rise, Peak and 
Decline of a 18th Century Industrial Society", which provide^Fan in- 
tensive, two-day Examination of 19th century Troy, -New York, as well as 
adjacent areas apprising the Hudson-Moh£vdc Urbaii Cultural Park. This 
program offered ^25 participants, who were housed in ,a Troy hotel, a care- 
fully designed and tightly scheduled series of lectures, discussions, and 
visits to historic sites. Seventeen' faculty members were involved, most ; 



of whan participated through much of the weekend. * Specially-prepared 
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document packets were distributed to participants in advance of the 
^/^xperience. The entire program was a joint venture of the-CDHP -and 
the HixisorWtohawk Indbostrial Gateway*. 

A rare recent experiirent consisted of an afternoon program which may 
prove to be the first in an ongoing .series.. Designed An collaboration 
with the N^w York State Library, the program, entitled "The Climate of 
Love" , consisted of readings and interpretation of poems by the 
accarplished 'actress and teacher Shirley Blanc Fcmaine to a Sunday- 
afternoon atriience at the auditorily of the Cultural Education Center/ 
Qrpire State Plaza. The program was taped by WWC, a National Public 
Radio FM station affiliated with the Albany Medical College. Response 
to the reading and ccrmentary was enthusiastic, and the CDHP interims 
to produce irore programs of this kirid on varidus themes. The -tapes 
can »be used for discussion groups at locations such as nursing hemes 
and senior citizen centers. * 
>) Five-week Format # • t 

Several programs have been offered using a five-waek format, 'either as 
ron-credit programs for library users (for ^xariple, n Getting to Know 
the Great Bodes" "and "Moby Dick") or as credit courses (one credit per 
five-week course) . The five-week format proved useful in the lat\^r^^ 
context as nodular units to which students could npke 'a shprt terj^cennat- 
irent. Ultimately, these students might enroll successively in tw ro 
three five-week nodules, which together Would be the equivalent of a 
1 two or three credit course. 

This nodular format has been used so far in two rather different 
* contests. At^t. John's CormmMy Center, students wi^jQOjx)llege 

Since, and very little confidence in their ability to .do college level 
work enrolled in a five-week, one credit course in reading drama, the 
equivalent of one-third of the English Department's regular introduction 
course. Encouraged and excited' by. their success, they requested and i 
successfully completed a second- module on "fiction. A largely non^credit 
audience attended "The Vitality of the. American Theater/" offered in 
three five-week nbdules, each of which sought to .answer the question, 
"What gives the American Theater its natality?" Three sources of 
vitality postulated in the answer gave the course its organization: . 
the solitary genius (Eugene O'Neil) ; the renaissance of a subculture 
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(Black 'Theater) ; ana the new blood of the avant-garde (emerging \ 
playwrights* of the Off-Broadway and Regional Theater Movement^) • 
. „ 'This tripartite answer formed the three nodules of the fifteen-week 
program and provided an cppDrtunity for the students to encounter 

. materials seldan treated in conjunction with each 'other, 
(c) Lecrtme/Sg^a^^nnat > 

Hie lectara/sendnar fonpat has proven to be an extremely flexible 
one for CDHP programs because it permits various degrees- of involvemeat^, 
in a single program. * Participants may attend one or all of the lectures 

m free of charge, witbout^making any ocnndtment to the program as a wholes ^ 
¥&/&jer, students interested in receiving undergraduate or graduate 
. credit (often either option is available) , or in subscribing for a [ \ 
non-credit fee, attend fanall seminars *artd undertake reading and writing 

•assignments. The CDHP staff is oOT^idering developing a system acoordiiig 
to which individuals who. are rpt originally enrolled in the seminar but 
decide, after atteii3ing,one or more lecture, thafe.they woyld like to 

* M ' • ' ^ * s t 

enrc&l ^n ^non-credit basis, may join the seminar and pay a pifo-rated v 4 

. >fee. * • * ' - ■ 

Perhaps the most innovative use of the l^ctaro/sOTtLnar fomat- to date 
had the effect of drawing enrolled students from sites close to home 
*~ to another location in-order to attendT^ariother segment of the program. 
"Classical Mythology in Western Tradition^^s^a highly successful 
program based on an, interdisciplinary approach to the study of "Greek, 
and Reman Mythology in masterpieces of music and literature of the 
Western World. Illustrated free publi6 lectures on inportant cycles 
of classical mythology were followed by a seminar that raced' the 
influence of these myths in drama, opera,,; aid film. She int^xdtfrtory 
lectures were offered on Tuesdays and Wednesdays _ at the 'Bethlehem 
Public Library. * • . * " ■ m%m 

Cd) Study Circle 1 

This special form of small groq? study t highly "developed in j 

, * and Sweden, is designed to provide stractutfe for an informal sys 

of adult education. It is described byT3rT -Norman D. kurlahd in his 
article "The Sc^rxiijiavian Study Circle: An Idea fo? the 0/ S.? rt . , 
The CDHP has sfyyisored three small study circles trf date. The first, % 
inspired by the Upper Hudson program, consisted of twelve persons, with 
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an architectural historian and planner serving as a facilitator, who 
cane together to study Albany's "Pastures" neighborhood. A second 
study circle, located in the city of Cohoes, sjfcudied the -history of 
.that coimmity through examination of a national historical landmark, 
Episcopal Church. ■ One third study circle was co»sponsored 
dtute of Man and Science in Itensse^kaerville, New YorkT"*>-< — , — 1 
group considers questions pertaining to hutoan values in" 
towns, and the expression of those. value| in literature. 4 
Dies do not carfy^fehe' option of a c ad em ic credit; but they do 

stcriy jflhd encourage participation to produce some^- * 
product as a paper, a sliBe .show, or^ournal. \ 
(e) ^Considerations- that Affect Format - 

* Nurerous* considerations relating to audience, tine of year', the geo- 
graphic attraction of the Capital District, and the nature of the material 
to be covered, need to be taken into account as a course is being de- 
veloped. For example, the Jewish-American Literatufte course employed 
the same format as the Irish Literature and Culture course, except 
that it was offered on Sunday afternoons instead of Saturday mornings. 
A-ooursey^veloped in consultation with the Capital District Council 
■for Social Studies, "Agrarian Conflict in Colonial New York," was 
designed for an audience that would include secondary school teachers; 
the course rftet two' evenings per week, with day tripsVto locations where 
the anti-rent' wars in "the Hudson Valley occurred: here, trips were 
v scheduled for weekends after the school year ended in June. One of 

our roost successful courses, how being offered for the third time, "Music 
and Theatre in Performance/", is designed- around the schedules of the 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center, Tanglewcod, Jacob's ^.llow, The Williams- 
town Theatre, and the Lake, George Opera Festival. It consists of evening 
- - lecturesvdesigned to inform and enhance the student's experience 'of the 
concerts, operas, plays and dance programs by. placing them in their 
f hu«3nisUc as well as artistic context. Participants may take advantage 

of group-rate tickets and free bus transportation, or rrey.J^ndependently 
attend the performances. 

« Location ' / 

The location of programs is critical to the success of programs. 
For adults, particularly senior^ citizens, the perception of the place in 
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, 1' term of (1) acoess^hiljljty , (2), peuifcLn^ (lighting at night) , * 

(4) closdbsss to hone/ vail be> a ^deci^fralWj^ on whether or not to 
attend. , J*\ the Norffte&sf/ winter po^ps JpLlerns with <3old^ and snow? hence, 
% location nearer to' hctoe is prefdrrgd. In the sumer,, trips of eigh£ to ^ 
i* ten miles are easily hegotiated»y Whether or nbt the locations are accessible 
by public transportation^ is not a faetor tyet) , since 6ur clientele travels 
. * mostly* by /'private oar or car pool". Public libraries, oonnmnity -centers', 
museurs, schoo.ls, and c^jher 3£rge, .easy-to-find buildings are ideal, Respite 
the reality of any given location, the individual's perception of it w£ 
hold* sway . m & ^ | « 

• <" Tine of D^/Day of Week ... 

All <if our -programs, have been given on weekday evenings or on weekends. 
We are exploring the possibility of having programs on weekday mornings and 
afternoons. For retired persons and touse persons, this vodld be 4 ideal; 
for the teaching faculty this mi^it be difficult. ' *iom our pas* experience, 
we realize the need ix> tal$e into ^consideration i^camendations fraaour'^^ 
- ^citizen advisory ocnrnittees. N * « ' ^ 

Calendar- C^Uc^/ConpgtAr^ Events • * *^ 

th^: f i 

as possible tusually 3-4 months; six is optimum). By *anroun£ang and disr 
cussim our plans with other agencies. and organizations; we accomplish three % ^ 
things*, (1) we discover what else is going' on; (2) Ste ca^ji then lu^us^ witlV 
.groups the^ssibUity of joint, spin-off, or ancillary program^ (3i v we 
niorm them of our intentions and when we are inpletfenting then*. 'When the 

cation among ail groups is gbod, all moves' smoothly. When there is # „ — • 
#k in the chain, .problems arise. Contrtmicatlon is the answer (one^ might 

. 7 that it is? iitportant to identify and deal with those whp Jgfe in a 

responsible position within organisations; sometimes the % staftof one group 
will not be^in* touch with one another) . * # 

Expenses 4 * ^ / v ' 1 

Ihe public sphere Is a narkefif>labe for hurairitjes programs. . The rules 
c of supply and demand obtain. Free lectiir^ draw very well; subscription t \ 
lecture series draw well also/ especially if" there is an individual program ^ 
/ . fee. However one may ascertain it, the going rate is whatever -the market 

will bear. Excessive fees" have never forced the cancel latioi^bf any program. 



Here is where, a local > network c^pepp^ who have ti^^ingers on 
cauminity puls^'is crucial. CDHP tides to v&rk with am Wjtt lead 'time 
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IXxration/Tiroe of Year 

. * This one variable is really dependent on thq,$£hersN No o^e will sifr^* 
eafid be bore^d for any amount of time* Seme will listen to a gifted professor 
for hours on end.* Generally,, we aim for p r ogr am s of one to ixrtnore than 
two and one-h^ hours. l?le exception is the special, evejit: * the leisupe- 
^leagiing weekend (a weekend)'; the musetin tour (one-half day) ; music and 
theatre in performance (oneHialf da^i. ' The audience - ' s interest level In 
the topic and the instructor's skill in discussing it are fey d ec iding 
factors^ If a program has academic credit attached to it, then it must meet 
the full .nutter of contact houi^r^uir^d for that amount of credit, ki 

\^e<3o folio* a semester cycle because we, do use the faculty of the J 
University* But not all programs are' given in fifteen wsek modules. 
winter semester poses 6ne small difficull^fcr one of our larger constituencies. 
Retired teachers and goveranent employees head South for parts of the winter 
semester. Vfe have not had €b cancel any programs for unde^enrollment because 
of tfcis migration. But it is a factor albeit a snail one. 

One of 'our oamunity advisors jhias reccramended that we start a nmfcer 
of progran© liimediately following the Chir s' t ma s holidays. ^ In this fashion, 
pr ogra m s can be used "to fili the*' sudden void in peoples* lives and scheduled." 

Sunrer px ft gr am s have been very successful because of the area's 'rich 
offerings in music, theatre, and dance. We collaborate with these large, 
providers in order to present interpretive .lectures acocnpariy the events, 
or, in seme cases, tg precede the event by a few days. t From- this kind of 
cooperation we are able to be part of each other's publicity and ticket ^ 
packages. *ffe feel that there is a great future in this type of teanwDrk.' 
Conclusion , s * v m 

The ways in which one assesses, calculates ^and manipulates these variables 
will determine the relative success or failure of a given program. Audience 
surveys or needs assessments will provide useful gfddance^ information. An 
advisory council of local citizens will also produce additional insights and 
suggestions. Mostly, the ventujk beyond the a c ade m ic walls will enthusi- 
astically received. It is experience that it is quite possible to 
toric py^e^r^^jbild toward what each one could not do alone. 
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-The Capital District Humanities Program i^^ST collaborative effort involving 
'educational and cultural orgamzatlonsrSnd ocnnwnity groups in the Capital^ 
District. CDHP receives support from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
andAs coordinated by the College of Humanities and Fine Arts at the State 
University of New York.* For further 1 information concerning this report or 
any other aspect of CDHP, please 4 contact: * - \ 

Dr. Gregory I. Stevens^ 
Program tiirector ' * **' 

Capital: District Humanities Program #% 
Humanities 314 , SUN^Albany 

1400 \^hing65rr^venue 
Albany, New York 12222 
• . . . (518) 457-3907 
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„ THE RECRUITMENT Alto PREPARATION CF EACULIY' FOR (STKSMPUS TEACHING 

. * ' / ' * * 

Recruitment- • * ' 

Ihe response of faculty to CBHP programs .has .been enthusiastic, Most 
faculty members report that a* class of adults is a stimulating , intellectual 
as well as pedagogical challenge, and most faculty who have taught or- coordinated 
a course in the ccnnunity have gained vide and gratifying public recognition for 
their* work. \ As a result, .the CDHP* has been approached by increasing matters of 
faculty who wish to be given a chajfce tb teach in the' program* Jacul^r have 
not, however, been equally successful in adapting their courses or their teach- 
ing strategies to the CDHP. It has been encouraging to the staff that only two 
of twenty three programs offered in Ehase I were unsuccessful fzjan a pedagogical 
point of view, but these two exa^j^s have helped us to construct a .profile of 
the "ideal", CDHP instructor as one who: 

a, can irake^tbe cpn^^^of the course or program iimiediately attractive 
and appealing Ib^^^b^ptive audience; , 

b. t can deal With' s^iadents for wham learning, not performance on an 

examination, is a pbriinary goal; « 
q. can deal witH students vjbo are intellectually aggressive, articulate, 

and bring a great de^^pl^^r^ac^cteniic experience to the classrocm; 
d, is patient and: tactfuS^ith students or 'participants who are 
x m * 'unfamiliar with the^onyen tions v and deoorun which prevail in ; . 
traditional opllege ciassrocms; 
. e. 4 can respond ^quickly and fftth good hxirdr to unexpected problems 
' \ % jwhich inevitably occuir in experimental course formats at diverse 
•> locations;'^ \^ ? - \ " * . 

f is flexible enough to maJce the- $iift from a 15-week sonester to a 
^ novtraditlaiaT fdrmkt and schedule;- 

g. is willing to revise, reshape, and enrich a course or program : 
during its planning stages in response to sttggestions frqm ■ 

' • colleagues *>48KE> staff, ;and members of the cxmrunity? and 

h. > is willing , to include^ and engage with guest lectuters and 

soeakers drawn f ran .the network of collaborating institutions. 

Trainingf * & ' 

*^ " • ' * ■ * * s " s "^ t 

./ , , .qDHP has discovered that, the charges for success 'for any given program 

are greatly enhanced' if '.the instructor^ and support staff have at least three 



ninths, and preferably four to six months, to plan it. Hie program schedule 
for fall of 19&0 was determined by my 1980; as of June, 1980, the staff began* 
shaping ^and refining the program that will begin in January .1981. ,lhe J.ongi*' 
lead-time for planning whichjjas become characteristic, of the CDHP has pro- 
duced an additional benefit: the training and preparation of the individual 
faculty member for the new assignment has become an automatic and integral 
part of t the development process. The CDHP, in its initial stages, tjfcought 
that participating faculty wquld require special seminars or workshops 'to 
prepare them for teaching in the ccrrounity. We have learned, however, that 
preparation and training takes place on a more informal, but effective basis 
as the details of the specific course or program are worked out: 

a. before a course, pfogram, or event is officially approved by 
the Executive, Cattn^ttee or the Executive Director, .the proposal 
has been thoroughly reviewed and discussed by the appropriate 
program subcommittee as % well as the administrative camiittee/ 
These discussions always involve the faculty member in exclusive 
contact with ccrrnunity, representatives . Discussions extend over' 
^ a^ long period of time during which the course proposal goes 
through several stages of revision and enrichment. The process 
also acclimates the' faculty members to the more public contact 
and instruction in the CDHP. 
-b. at every stage of this process the faculty' rrember is in regular 

contact with program staff* other faculty teaching in the program, . 
and with ccmnunity. consultants. We, have learned that faculty 
members who resist this kind of interchange are generally not 
suited for the types of teaching involved in a CDHP course. 
Hie process itself^ therefore, seems to screen out faculty 
members who wuld be unsuitable before they step into the class- 
roam. . ♦ ' 
c. the program staff follows the progress of* each activity as it 
is being offered and stands reedy to provide assistance / advice, 
or -other support as the nfeed arises. In this* sense, each pro- 
gram' is constantly being evaluated when it: is in progress, -and 
corrective measures can be applied if problems develop. 
' d. all CDHP programs axe formally evaluated, 41 and the results of 
these 'evaluations «# shared with the instructor. 



e. ait regular intervals participating faculty members are convened 
so that they can share their experiences an&n informal basis 
' and provide 'guidance to -the program s£aff on how the pl^re^g , 
^ ; process or support .services can be-iirproved.. n 

On the whole, our experience d e m on strates that' faculty members enjoy 
their affiliation with the CDHP and that bur process of p rogr a m development 
adequatdtfy prepares them for their experiences in the ccmnunity^ 
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The Capital District Hunanities Program is a collaborative effort involving , 
educational and cultural organizations and community groups in the Capital > 
District. CDHP receives support from the National Endowment, for the Humanities 
and is coordinated by the College of Humanities^ and Fine Arts at the State 
University of New York! For further information concerning £his report or 
any other aspect, of CDHP, please contact: ; ^ ■ * 

Dr. GrecpryXI. St 
Program Director 
Capital District HutaMfeies Program 
Humilities 314, SUNY-Albany 
1400 ^'SashingtQn Avenue •. 
f Albany, New York 12222 
6 * (518) '457-3907- - 
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THE POTENTIAL FOR CQLLftBORATION AMONG DIVERSE CULTURAL AND \ 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN- DEVELOPING HUMANITIES PROGRAMS IN THE CX2MJNITY 
* * 

The CEHP began essentially as an activity involving SUNY/Albany, the 
Ifew*York State Museum, and a small number of local public libraries and cap- ^ 
inanity centers. Curing the past 18 months, the nunber of organizations 
involved ill CEHP - programs grew substantially to include other educational 

• institutions in the Capital District, as well as museums, libraries, and both 
formal and informal associations of individuals engaged in humanistic endeavor. 
These organizations are listed in Appendix 1 of this report. 

Hie kinds of collaboration evident in programs coffered to date cover all 
aspects of the CDH£. Groups of organizations and individual^ have been involved 
in the conceptualization and design aspects oft programs as well as in the develop- 
mental implementation of adm^istrative support systems required for program 
delivery. Collaborating institutions have incurred both' direct and indirect 
costs for staff tine, supplies, publfbity, and special services required^p-^ 
develop and offer each learning activity. Nearly every CDHP program is multi- 
disciplinary in approach, not only because of the way the course development 
process serves to bring many differed " perspectives to bear on the final product, 
but also because of the opportunities for collaboration that are available in 
the Capital District. For every case, the collaborative effort produces an 
enriched and multi-faceted program in which humanists from across several' pro- 
fessions participate. ^ 

a. Instructional Collaboration 

While all CEHP activities are coordinated by a regular full-time 
faculty member, many programs incorporate presentations frcn acadenical'ly* 
trained professionals who work in non-acadenic" settings (e.g., museums, hisf 
Jborical societies, libraries) . Guest- lecturers provide additional viewpoints 
and perspectives on topics and help to' prcmote lively dialogue and excl^nge 
rwith participants and the principal faculty instructor. - 

* ^ \ Special exhibits arranged a^d displayed &t the *ite for a program 
are another form o£ *ii?1atructionai tx)llaboration. An early pilot' effort, for 
exarple, "Irish Literature ahd Culture/" was offered at the Nq^l^k^State 

. Museim . auditorium in conjunction 1 with an exhibit on Irish Art. Special 
exhibits* were produced -in conjunction with the program on Jewish-American 
Literature, also offered at the Museun, and the program on Mpby Dick, offered 
at the TBethlehem Public Library. An exhibit was planned to complement the 
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fall 1980 program entitled "Images of War," to be offered at the State Museum. 
The exhibit featured seldom viewed pieces from the Museum's costune and poster 
collections. - In addition, one of the Museum's curators delivered tyo lectures 
on the Ci^il Vlar Soldier and the World' War I Soldier,, aided by costumes, weapons 
and- personal artifacts. 

• * 
b. Cooperation Among Acadanic Institutions 

Th^ntmber and diversity of aoademic^institutions in the Capital 
District provide a rich source of intellectual expertise fran which to build - 
CDHP programs. The CDHP is working' to serve as a mechanism for stimulating more 

•effective cainwnic&ticn among humanities scholars affiliated with these instir 
tuticns, which include kensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Russell Sage College , ^ 
Union College, th^ Col lege of St. Rose, Hudson Valley Ccmnunity College, apd 
Schenectady County Ccrmunity College. Administratively, relationships between 
these institutions have been strengthened ^through the consortium since students 
may apply credit from courses offered by participating institutions to 
appropriate degree programs offered by each college or university. This 
arrangement made it possible, for example, f or "SUNY/Albany students to receive 
academic credit for participation in the spring 1980 Upper Hudson program, even 

.though it was offered through Russej^ Sage College; likewise, students at any 
of the other institutions in the consortium may receive credit for participating 
in the fall 1980 Upper Hudson program evpn though it was offered by SUNY/Albany . 
The collaborative arrangement with Russell Sage College, in this example, 
involves a sharing of exffenses for coiduqfcing the program, as well as a sharing 
of the academic credits generated as a result of the program. This understanding 
was facilitated* by the creation of the Upper Hudson Task Force, which included 
representatives 'from three colleges and -seven ncn-acadanic institutions. The 
Task Force had planned a four-part series of programs cxordixtatsl^y Various 
member institutions. , ^ ^ 

'Additional collaborate^ arrangements were discussed with Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. Last fall A Professor Joseph E. Brown at RPI coordinated 
a special^ series of CDHP-sponsored lectures and discussions structured around 
the re-broadcast of James Burke ^ "Connections" program over the local PBS 
affiliate, VMTT Channel 17. Many faculty members fran RPI were involved as, 
guest speakers, which also included scientists at the General Electric"Tfe^arch 
and Development Facility in Schenectady, and faculty members from SUNY/AlbanV. 
Hie Connections series may form the basis for creating a new CDHP program 
component called Humanities and Science; which may be coordinated by a facyl£y 
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a «nother form of collaboration involving the CEHP is illustrated 
by "ire Idea of Justice," a program offered in the fall of 1980 to, profes- 
sional staff employees of the legislative and executive branches of New York's 
'st^te government. The program could be taken for graduate Academic credit or 
on a non-credit basis. , 

Persons taking the program for academic credit nay apply it towards 
ccmpleticn o<f a new M.A. in Legislative Affairs, a joint initiative co-sponsored 
by / SUNY/Albany , s 'Graduate School of Public Affairs and Queens College/City. 
University of New York, The director of ^ this new SUNY/CUNY" degree program, 
Ne^ York State Assemblyman Alan Hevesy, is enthusiastic about incorpDrating 
into the curriculum courses and seminars, dealing' with humanistic approaches 
to* policy making. The SUMY/CUNY program helped to prorate the course, which 
was offered in the State legislative Office Building located in the m Rockefeller 
Brpire Plaza, * 
, o. Collaboration With Cultural Organizations ^ 

Collaboration with other cultural institutions in the Capital District 
has taken place in the areas of program development, publicity, and adrfouni- 
strative support systems. ' Performances^ broadcasts, and special events offered 
by the Saratoga Performing Arts Center, Tanglewood, the Williamstown Theatre, 
the Egg, and Proctor's Theatre have been incorporated into several CDHP programs. 
Group rate tickets for these events have bedn provided to the CEHP for partici- 
pants in programs such as Music and Tiie&tre in Performance. The CDHP co-sponsored 
with the SUNY/Albany University Affairs Office the spring residency and'perfor- 
nances offered by the Negro^ Ensemble Caipany in ccn junction with the program on 
"The Vitality of the American Theatre." Films, slide presentations, and 
specially-produced videotapes belonging to local cultural institutions have alsb 
been ob ta in ed and' used in programs dealing /titi) literature, playwrighting, and 
local history • Fie^d trips, wtiich give participants a "hands on" experience 
with artifacts of material culture pertaining to a subject being studied, are 
an integral part of several programs. Such trips are generally arranged 
throdgh collaborating historical societies and cultural centers, and include, 
guided tours through the site to insure that the experience is related ta the 
topics and themes being discussed in the*CEHP program. ^ 

t Libraries, the Albany League of Arts, and othe*?- cultural organizations 
have also cooperated in providing oamwnicaticn channels for prorating CDHP 
programs. In seme cases mailing lists have been shared, while irv other 
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instances arrangements ate made to incorporate publicity cxncerning appro- 
priate CEHP programs into newsletters and Sther mailing distributed through 
each organization* * f 

'Ctollabor^ive funding arrangments and the sharing of support- 
staff functions have been used in conjunction with sane programs. The best / 
ex^nples of this kind of collaboration are the programs co-sponsored with 
the New York State Museum. The Museum has provided, a convenient site for 
a program, input frcm staff resource professionals, special exhibits, and in 
many cases support and technical services for such things as the production and 
distribution of posters and flyers, and the operation of audio-visual equip- 
ment that may be required for particular sessions Z^Gie CEHP has coordinated' 
*the development 'of the program, identified and secured faculty matters and 
other professionals to provide the instruction, and designed and incremented 
ancillary activities such as study circles r field trips, and follow-up courses 

that may stem frcm the program. This kind of partnership has worked well to 1 

„ - * 

create and produce programs that aje beycnd th£ capacity of either organisation's 
resources. V 
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Ihe Capital District Humanities Program 

^ — & 

Site Descriptions 1 ' r * 

- The Nelson A* Rockefeller Errpire State Plaza 

# < - * * 

, The Expire State Plaza is a corplex of New York State 
government buildings adjoining the Capital in the downtown 
^ area of Albany. Cne hundred thousand square feet of the 
facility is designed for meetings, lectures and discission 

• groups. The ccrplex includes a thirteen-story museu^^id 

. library, and a theater/convention center, Tfie 'Plaza's *' 
Cultural Education Center houses the New York State 
Library of four arfxi ohe^half millicn. vol vims > historic 
docurentsr archives and tenpo^ary popular exhibits. No * 
; • other city the size of. Albany has such a facility ayail- . 

able for public progr^nairig. Since the Plaza is new, 

' the c^portunity to schedule space is aluost iimirtless, 
. The tfe v York State Office of General Services has made 
meeting rooms and facilities in the Plaza available on a 
continuing basis for CDHE programs. 

- The ^Albany Public Library 

The Albany Public Library dedicated its new central 
library building in 1977. The new library building was 
1 m converted and enlarged from an office building standing 

^ on the site of the first Harmanus Bleecker Hall, The 
librafcrhas a book capacity of three hundred- thousand 
voltmw, meeting rooms for library airi ccmrminity-spensored 
events, a large auditoriun, two conference roans, an 
audio- video system, a rocm for previewing 8mm and 16rm ' 
films, a cable television, public access s£udio with 
facilities for presenting live programs fran the library, 
and other public service 1 areas — all in a central, 
downtown Albany location. 

- The Arbor Hill Carcnunity Center 

- ' The Arbor Hill Cattnunity Center is a multiple-service 
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f facility located at the edge of the city of Albany. 
' It is the product of a Neighborhood Facilities Grant 
fron the United States Department' of Housing and 

^ Urban Development , awarded in 1970 to the Albany Inter- 
■ Racial Council. With additional resources contributed 
by the city through' land acquisition and. land, clearance 
provisions, the new Arbor Hill Camunity Center was con- 
structed at a total cost of $1,600,, 000. The Center 
serves a low income ccmnunity of about 18; 000, half 
Caucasian and half Black. To date, the Center has been 
the site .for CDHP programs in expository writing and 
an urban film series. - 

r 

- The Bethlehem Public Library - 

•The Bethlehem Public Library is located in Deimar, one 
of Albany's most- active suburban caimunities. It is- * 
beautifully designed as a new facility to s^rve not oniy 
Deimar, but also Slirigerlands, Clarksville, jAltairont, 
and irony other villages between the Helderberg Mountains 

- and the Hudson River. The library staff has given much 

. time to the launching of several CEHP programs. Kay * 
Cassell, .Director of the Library, is the current chair " 
•of the CDHP's Ccmnunity, Advisory Council. 

- The Colonie Town Library * ' 

. C~ 

The COlohie Town Library, has circulated one-half 'million 
books since the opening of its new building on July 5, 
.1976. If is a private, non-profit organization, planned, 
and operated by a cbntnunity with tremendous catmitment 
to* the 'cultural and intellectual life of the town. - The 
library encourages scne 200 organizations and agencies, 
both public and private, to schedule their program 
activities' 'in its facilities.* its staff, directed by 
Richard Samuelson, has given enthusiastic support to the • 
Capital District Humanities Program. 
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The Federation of Historical Services 

The Federation of Historical Services is. a, cooperative, 
non-profit orgkittzatidn*that is suppcJjrb^d by and serves , * 
a wide. range of museums, his£prical societies and 
/immicipal historians in the Upper Hudsoti River Valley - 
' (counties of Columbia, Rensselaer, Greene and Albany) * 
.The Federation publishes .a quarterly newsletter, , provides 
technical assistance, and conducts workshops fo^ijidividuals 
working in the- field of history and culture* TfteJ^ederation 
has collaborated in a nunber of *CEHP history and culture 
programs. Pati Drurrtn Laskovski, Director of the Federation, 
xs% member of the OXff~ Grata Advisory Council and 
the History ahd Culture Program Subcanftattee. 




•'The Hudscn-Mohawk Industrial Gateway 

The, Hudson^fcav*- Industrial Gateway is a non-profit, 

educational ; -cooperative effort concerned witl/the 

Reservation and conservation of historic industrial 

and related sites in tfi^ Htf3son^Jc&awk yegaon (Troy, 

Wateryliet, Waterford, Green Island and Cohoes) . 

Founded in 1972, the Gateway 'is chax£eTfc£d by the New - 

« / . - ! . * ■ * 

York State Board of Regents and receives funding in 

- part from the Nfew York State Council oni the Arts in 

addition to grants fecm various source? for special y 

projects. Its edudatiaj^i programs .include teurs,\ site 

visits and school programs for groups and organizations 1 

-upon request. The Gateway coordinated a Fall 1979, G^P 

'program on the 19th-century history of Troy, New York. 

■ The Mew York State Library 

The New York State Library is a public research library, 
established in 1818.- In March 1978, the Library moved 
to' the Cultural BAiaeation, Center of the Ertpire State/ | 
Plaza in Albany, .. . One of- the fifty top research libraries 
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The Capital District Humanities Program % , ^ * 

- in the United States, it contains four and one-half 
Mlli6n.f>ocJcs f journals and rnanuso^lpts in 4#er "areas 
of medicine, education, Isw, social sciences, history, 
' • h ^Ls. * a p^si^; 

? staff 6f ^81, and uses a vast statewide inter-library 

loan network. The library accomodates the research 
projects erf 130Ck industrial laboratories and many 
, businesses. Theptibrazy and the QEHP.are co-sponsoring 

programs and wqx|ar^ j tp'^solidif^ collaborative relation- 
ships with the System of public libraries that serve the 
, ^ Capital District region. 

♦ 

•s - The New York' Stgfce„"Mpseun ■ 

g The New York Stat||Huseum; one of the oldest and largest ' 

state 'museums iii the U.S., traces its oricjin to 1836. 
The mtseuni housed in a variety of buildings during the , 
* 19th, century, moved to the State Education .Building in 

. 1912. * New in its one 'hundred and fortieth year, tt^^ 

I State Museun oegins anew in the Cultural Education Center.^ 
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Dr.* Paul Scudiere, Chief of the Museum's "Division of * . 
History and Anthropological Services, serves as Vice Chair, 
of the CDHP-s Carrnunity Advisory Council. • The museum * 
has co-sponsored a number of large CEHP programs in its 
400 se^t auditoriuru ^ 

Perfecting Arts Centers and Arts-Related Organizations 

V the performing -ferts centers available to the CCHP are too 
numerous to enumerate. The Saratoga Arts Festival is 
* nationally famous. Nearby Tanglewood, Stockbridge and 
W^iamstcwn, args lci>g-established centers f<^r the arts. 
Bieir^mrnnner programs form the heart of one of the^ 

most successfiflr programs , "Music and Theater in 
Performance.", Ifie 'Albany League of Arts is actively 
engaged with the CEHP in planning an extensive program 
on Classical Mythology in the Arts"' for 1981-1982. 
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Its past presidents, Eleanor Koblenz and . * 

Sandra 'Ray, are both on the,: Ccrarunity 
Advisory Coyncil for the CEHP. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, located in Trey, New 
York, "was funded in 18S4, and is the nation's oldest 
schciol of engineering. It is composed of, five colleges: 
Architecture, l^npering^^nagenentj, Scienoe, ancji _'■ 
Humanities and Social Sciences* KPI has thirty-six 
degree programs, many on the Ph.EU level, and 5500 
students. RPI's Dean of Humanities, Itev. Thomas Phelan, 
serves on the CEfo Ccimunity Advisory Coimcil: Professor 
Joseph Brown, coordinated a Fall,* 1980 ^HP program that ; 

involved otter "RPl faculty m£irbers a ^uest lecturers. 

* ■ * 

Russell Sage College ' . 

Russell Sage College was founded in the late 19th century 
in Troy, New York, to provide women with a* quality 
higher education. The college is still located at the 
Troy canpus, but the co-educational and evening divisions 
are located in Albany, as' they hafte beeh since 1948. Hie 
schotfP provides several degree programs for approximately 
4,000 students. Facility and adrknistrators at the college 
collaborated in, the development of a major, two-year CEHP 
program dealing with the history and culture of the Upper 
Hudson ifegLon. * | 

- The Schenectady County Public Library *. 

The Schenectady "County Public Library operates a central 
library in the city of Schenectady/ and seven brartphes, 
including a bookmobile, throughout Schenectady County. 
The total system contains 400,000 volumes,, with over one 
million 'items circulated to 55,000 registered "bortowers 
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(o^-third of the county^ population) y Its services 
include a reference service, an educational and job 
infonr&ticn center, film series for achats and children, 
story hours, and an outreach librarian, ihe library has 
served as a site for several CEHP programs. Ronald 
Legassa, pie library's Director serves a menber of the 
CEHP Community Advisory OovixxLl. 

- The Schenectady Museum 

ate Schenectady Museum was founded in 1934 to serve 
Schenectady County and 13 .nearby counties in the Mohawk 
\ Valley. It provides exhibits and edppaticnal programs * 
.in art, history, science and technology,* and also operates 
a planetarium staffed by professionals* -Ihe planetariim 
is cpar\ to both* the general public and school groups. The 
maseiro occupies a contemporary structure in Schenectady 
itfat was opened- in 1969. Bruce Eldr edg e, Director of 
the Museum, serves on the CEHP Oamvnity Advisory Council. 
Ihe ifeuseiEn Ix^s " been j^enthusaisatic co-sponsor of and 

- WH£ Television 



P$HT, Channel 17, was licensed in 1953 by the Hudscn-Mohawk 
Comcil (^Educational Ttelqvisicn, Inc. as an educational , 
corporation^ under a charter frajuthe.NXS Board of Regents, 
the first such charter in Nev* YoriF State* Ihe .total 
E^ulatS^ of the area -covered hy W is 322,088, vrith' 
309, 887 f hemes equipped to receive Channel 17. Over 
160,000 households tune in to this station 'every week. 
VSJfT is affiliated with the Public Broadcasting Service 
national network, and this allows VBffT to offer' such 
program as Masterpiece iheatre , National Geograp^j^ 
Specials, Sesame Street and Wall Street Week. It also * 
allows local prog ra mm i ng to be aired nationally, such as 

KoldarB of* l&cy , vSiich was broadcast on June 23, 1980. 

* * «, * * 
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The Capital District Humanities Program 



Donald Schein, the organization's President, serves 

t 

as a mgnfaer of the CEHP Occraanity Advisory Oouncii. 
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No 6: The Value of Consultation With Contnunitv Representatives in the Design, 
Iirolementation, and Evaluation of Innovative Humanities Programs for 
Adults 



Tte; capital District Humanities Program is a collaborative effort- involving 
educational and cultural organizations and cottramity groups in the Capital 
District. CDHP 'receives support .from .the National Endowr.ent for the Huranities 
and is coordinated by the, College of Humanities and Fine Arts^at the State 
University of New York. For further information concerninq this' report or^ 
•any other asroect'of CDHP, please contact: , ' , 

Dr. Gregory I. Stevens 
Program Director 
Capital District Humanities Program 
Huranities 314, SUN!f-Albany 

1400 Washington Aventfe 
Albany, New York 12222 

. (51?) 457-3907 ■ . 




the mm cf"consoltrti»i with oct«jW representatives in the desic^, /' 

JMPLEMEOTWTION, N© E7RLUKTI0N OF INNGf^TIVE HUMANITIES PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 



The process by which programs are developed for community audiences f 
is one of" the most sianificant features of the CDHP. This process has > . 
evolved during the last 18 months into a genuinely cooperative undertake - 
^ among the CDHP office staff, t*. faculty, members of the Advisory Council, 
arid other - individuals and organizations in the area. The design of th# 
system insures that , CDHP- programs are of the highest academic quality, 
although they are quite* different, in character from the kinds of courses 
faculty matters have been used to developing on their own. The nature of 
the oorrmunity's participation in the development of programs is ref lected 
' in the organizational structure of the CDHP. 
a; *. Cojimunity Advisory Council . f ' 

There are thirty 7 five members on the CDHP Community Advisory Council, 
which includes representation from the academic comronity, cultural 
institutions, various population segments in the Capital District, and , 
prograTpakicipants. The full Council meets at Least four tin* each . 
* year. Additional jieetings are called when necessary . The Council's 
specific responsibilities are tot U) appoint an Executive Ccmmittee; 
(2) approve chances in the membership of the Council; (3) establish 
program subcommittees (discussed below); (4) discuss and set major 
policies and priorities for programming; (5) represent the needs and 
interests of potential audiences for CDHP programs; (6) initiate program 
' ■ recommendations; (7) participate in program design and development 

through involvement in the Council's program subcotmittees; (8) review 
overall programming; (9) assist in program evaluation; (10) participate 
• in the planning of future CDHP ini^ative^and proposals; and (11) review 
and approve the # annual budaet of £be CDHP. ' 
b. Executive Corrmittee of the Advisory Council ' . 
The Executive Comnittee is composed of seven members, elected by the 
' Advisory Council. It includes balanced representation of academic 
- ' and community interests.- The CDHP Executive director and Program 
' Director serve as ex-offici* numbers. CyUittee, which is^ chaired 
• by the chair of the Advisory Council, meetVevery month.. All CDHP 

activities must 'be approved by the Executive Committee. In additions- 
Committee's respons^iUties are to: if reoW policies and procedures 
to the Advisory Council and the progW staff; " (2) provide on-going 
liaison between the Advisory Council .and the program staff; (3) recommend, 

r 
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review, and approve proqrams according to the criteria established by 
the Advisory Council and the CDHP Executive- Director? (4) assist in 
the proration of fLrmal program reports and docisnents; ($) provide 1 
the agenda for meetings of the Advisory Council; and (6) reccrcmend and 
initiate changes in the structure and membership of the Council: 
Prooram Subccmrii'ttees of the Advisory Council- 
There are four program* subcommittees which, along with special task* 
forces, 'form the principal v*orking groups of the Advisory Council. 
There is a program subcommittee for eafch major oonpDnent of the CDHP: 
Literature apd Ideas; H^tory and Culture; Humanities and the Arts; 
and Inner City Task £orce. Members of the Advisory Council (i.e., 
neuters of the community at large as" well as humanities scholars) serve 
on these corrrdttees % -Meetings are convened and chaired by the appropriate 
CDHP staff program coordinator, wHa is also a Fulltime faculty member 
at one of the participating academic institutions. These program sub- 
committees serve as a valuable source of ideas and reoxmendations as w 
CDHP programs take shape. The suboanrnitteees review- and discuss $11 
aspects of proposed CDHP proarams 'and activities ? including content, 
desicn, structure, scheduling, sitina, proration, ana evaluation. * 
Programs must be presented to and endorsed by an appropriate subcommittee 
prior to being considered by the CDKP Executive Conndt'toe for final 
approval. * . 

.Administrative Committee 

The* Administrative Conrrdttee is composed of the CDHP program staff; the 
chair and vice chair of the Advisory Council also sferve as ex-officio 
numbers. The Committee meets weekly, and provides administrative support 
to make the CDHP program development process .work. Among its varied 
functioas, the Administrative Committee coordinates 'and iirplements all * 
aspects of the CDHP including Staffing, research, programming, budqeting, 
reportina , promotion, dissemination , and evaluation. The Committee also 
acts as liaison between the CpHP and appropriate curriculum and admini- 
strative ccnrrdttees of SUNY/Albany. 
Special Task Forces* . 

Tfco special task forces are associated with the CDHP, One, .the Albany 

Inner City Task Force, is concerned with formulating programs that are 

resronsive to the oarticulaf needs and interests of the Capital District's 

% • * 
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major inner city neighborhoods in Albnay's South end Arbor Hill 
% communities. A second, the Upper Hudson Task Force, has planned and 

.implemented a cenprehensive program of activities and events dealing -with 
the local and regional history of New York's Upper Hudson region, 
f . Informal Networks * • *• ' 

Informal networks of camwnication with the people and organizations of 
the Capital District have provided the CDHP staff and standing committees 
with a rich source of ideas about potential programs. As> information ' ^ 
about the CDHP has spread throughout the area a number of religious, ^ 
ethnic, and community groups have suggested topics or fields for possible 
development into courses or events. In addition, the CDHP staff has 
sponsored a number of public planning' sessions in local libraries and 
community centers that have resulted in the development of new programs or, 
- in feome instances, the drastic revision or abandonment of programs that ^ 
were in the early stages of development. In recent months a nunrber of 
individuals from the community have begun to, approach the CDHP with 
.suggestions for a program; one of these, a series of conrnunity seminars 
* dealing with dramatic interpretations of history is now in the process ^ 
of review and development by the program subcommittee for Literature 
and Ideas. ' ' 

The program coordinators rely heavily upon these informal networks as 
they plan and implement programs sponsored by the CDHP. In 'most cases 
these programs involve cooperation among several agencies, oqmiUJjity 
organizations and cultural institutions in the Capital District; as a 
•result arrangements for publicity, cooperative financing, facilities, 
equipment, and logistical, support are complex and time-consuming ; CDHP 
staff must remain in constant contact with these other organizations as 
well as with the\community at large as a program evolves to maturity. 
Often this interchange of information leads to additional ideas for I 
future programming or tp the identification of other individuals or K 
■ I institutions that can contribute to the CDHP's programs. For example,; v 
J as a result of CDHP initiatives, humanities faculty at SUNY/Albany, 
Russell Sage College, aid Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute have become 
familiar with the people, programs, and*administrative systems of many 
non-academic cooperating institutions. ' JJ 
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The Process of Ccmnunity Involvement . - \^ 

Experience has confirmed that oornmunity involvement in every phase of . 
the' CDHP has* bee^extremely valuable.' Ccmnunity representatives take very 
seriously.their role as participants yi the development process; they work 
constructively with faculty and staff in all aspects of course design. 
Particularly impressive/has been their insistence upon rigor and quality 
in the programs sponsorW by the CDHP. The conrtunity has not, as some 
might have originally though, been insensitive to issues and considerations 
of academic quality and*%ntegrity. 

The process by whicHVe community is involved in' program development ( 
requires an -enormous amounts-staff time to prepare schedules and. follow 
up on meetings of the Ccrmunity Advisory Council, Program subcoimttees , and 
special task forces. Although we have begun to simplify the process some- 
what in recent months it is clear that it will always be a time-consuming 
but worthwhile effort. , . 

1 Different strategies' are 'necessary for involving different communities 
in the process of designing CDHP programs. In the more affluent suburbs, 
for example/ neighborhood planning meetings at public libraries have 'proved 
successful. On the other, hand, we have found it easier to communicate 
•with state workers through. agency civil service training officers and the _ 
. Office of Employee Relations of the. Executive Chamber. Moreover, we have 
discovered that 'effective networks of communication with the urban poor and 
inner/-city blacks are more difficult to establish and reguire careful 
nurturing and attention. - 
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Cdhp reports 



No. 7: Effective strategies for Promotion and Publicity for Off Camous 
Programming 



The Capital District Humanities Program is a collaborative effort involving 
'tSSSS^rSZ and ccrrnunity groups in the^lS? 9 

District. CDHP receives support from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and is coordinated by the College of Humanities and Fine Arts at the State 
University of New York. For further information concerning this report S ' 
any other aspect of CDHP, please contact: .• -report or 

« 

Dr. Gregory I. -Stevens^ 

• Program Director * . 
' Capital District Humanities Program ' ' - 
Humanities 314, SUNY- Albany' 
• 1400 Washington Avenue 
f Albany, New York 12222 

(518) 457-3907. " ' . 
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'EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES FOR PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY FOR OFF CAMPUS PROGRAMMING 

One of 4te earliest concerns of the CDHP was how to develop comwnity 
awareness of the program and establish contact with an/essentially new and uncle- ~ 
fined audience. The experience with early pilot 4^a^emonstrated that 
while the University's Office of Ccmnunity Relations could design and produce 
flyers and brochures for various activities, a separate and focused prcnotional ' 
effort for the .CDHP would be crucial to. the program's success, initial' staff 
efforts were invested in compiling mailing lists of likely course participants, 
establishing contact with local cultural organizations and institutions, and 
responding directly to inquiries about the CDHP. The staff also worked" with 
a design firm to create the program's -head logo and an 'introductory information 
•brochure. Early programs were publicized by posters and flyers either can- 
missioned from local artists, or produced by the Office ^ormunity Relations. 

• Experience over the past year has helped the staff to develop and imple- 
ment ideas and systems for publicizing CDHP programs further in advance and 
in a more coordinated fashion. Publicity and promotional strategies of fine 
CDHP began to assume a more definite and deliberate character by late spring. ' ' 
The goals these strategies are designed to implement are: 

cultivate a CDHP image and public identity in the eyes of 
* the 'Capital District cotrounity, including the press. 

2. ■ to provide .clear and concise information about the CDHP, its _ 

process and its goals, and to -make the community become more 

aware of the meaning and importance Of the humanities in the - ' 

process of conveying that information.. 

3. to announce CDHP programs in a timely, persuasive," appealing 

and efficient manner. " v ^ 
Iast'sunmir a unified and consistent communications system was designed ~^ 
in consultation with cotmtunications specialists and in response to ihe CDHP- ' 
sponsored research conducted by Professor Joseph Wbelfel. This systan was ' 
designed to meet the CDHP publicity and promotion goals in -a labor, time * 
•and cost-effective manner. One of the most important elements in ; the** system 
-is the strong recurring graphic statement made by posters, flyers/brochures, 
announcement cards, stationery, etc. All CDHP complications bea/the 
identifying logo and fit into a standard format using uniform or coordinated 
size, color, and type. Contact with the print and electronic media is facili- ' 
tated by the use of standard formats for press-releases , public > service 
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anrounc^ments, and calendar listings" of events. -Efforts will continue to 
place feature stories in newspapers and newsletters and to have persons asso- 
ciated%ith the program apo^x on news and public interest television and radio 
programs. * - 1 1 

Research , participant polls. have indicated so far that the public 

' 4 

Reives information about the CDHP primarily by word of mouth and through 
mailed and posted announcement. However, in a constant effort to broaden the 
.circle of Capital District residents familiar with and participating in CDHP 
programs, the staff continues to seek new avenues for publicity. Brief presen- 
tations ar<f made at meetings of ccmnunity groups, senior citizens clubs, and 
staff meetings or organizations Sp^ial interest newsletters are also sought 
out, and the use of publicity poster^ on the public transportation systen is 
being explored. - v ^ ■ 

Proration is often a cooperative effort. Local arts councils, cuTtural 
and historical societies, and libraries have newsletters in which they mention 
the CDHP and its programs. A Capital District Library- Courier Service dis- 
tributes CDHP materials to public ( .special, and university libraries. Co- 
sponsors of CDHP programs- share in the promotional efforts in a Variety of 

Initially, CDHP ^nployed a staff member as a full-time publicist to handle 

tte ccnposing of brochures, posters, etc., and to make, media contacts. We. have 

since found that we can be more cost and result effective by .retaining the f 

* 

services of a professional publicity agency. This way we can engage their 
services as neidicL Additionally, by paying them on a consultancy basis we 

v I 

are able to economize further by saving on th^fringe benefits that wuld accrue 
to anyone on a staff appointment* Beyond that, our publicist also works for 
a large nunber of corporations and businesses in the area and has been able 
to, Jprcmote (XHPJbo those concerns desiring to gain .visibility in the public 
sector. In this fashion she serves both masters well: CDHP can supply high- 
quality programs and the other clients are looking to sponsor camunity pro- 
grams * . 

t-fe did mate one error in judgment concerning our stationery . The colored 
paper does not xerox well and does not allow for the use of white correction 
fluid or tape* -For our next order of paper we will return to basic white (which 
is also less expensive) . Now that CDHP has achieved a high profile in the can- 
muni ty, the day-to-day materials of conducting business need only be functional. 
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No. £: Procedures for Oveixxming. Institutional and Procedure 
to Off Canpus' Programming 



i^ral Barriers 





The Capital District* Huraniti^s Program is -a collaborative effort' involving 
educational and cultural organizations and cannunity groups in the (Spit&l 
District- CCHP receives support frcm the National' Endowment for the Humar Lties 
and is coordinated by the College of Humanities and Fine Arts at the Stat* 
University of New York, Fdp further information concerting* this Veport or 
any other aspect of CCHP, please contact: , 
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Dr. Gregory I- Stevens 
. Program Director t , 
Capital District Humanities Proqram 
t Humanities 314,. SONY-Albany. 
V * 1400 Washington Avenue • 
. AjU>any, New York 12222 ' " 
* * (518) 457-3901 






PROCEDURES FOR OVERCOMING INSTITUTIONAL AND PR03:I>URAL* BAKUIERS TO OFF 
gSMPUS PRCGRSNS^INS 

•* 1. i^\kxi-Credit Audience * * . * 

^ Inpbrtant to the long-term future of the program is the realization 

that m^pt new adult learners reached thus far* by the Capital District Humanities 
Program are not interested in participating for academic credit. This fact 
has significant implications for „the University's capacity to ccntinqp 
to cgntribute substantial resources to the .program/ particularly^ in the 
form of faculty released time. With the lack of formal academic credit 
registration, the University is not receiving tlx* fiscal value (i.e., full-* 
time equivalents - PTEs, and headcount enrollment s) that entitle the cam us 
"to faculty 9 and support resources frcm the state. The formula used to 
^ calculfc^ the campus 1 annual budget is driven by FTCs, which are a function 

of the number of students enrolled in courses for academic gredit. Tradi- 
'^Vtionally, the University f ^involvement of a regular academic unit, such as 
the College ^ef^pr^i ties and Fine Arts, and .the success of the CDHP.in 
attracting asjults\ to^ ncn-credit t programs , mist- eventually lekd to a re- 
e^miri^tion > of the current funding formula used by , the state * s * 

The costs of - developing and- delivering^several typical Capital Dis- 
trict Humanities f>rogram activities will be presented' in a final report pex 
fill? 'It is cle^r, however, that at this stage, tn&sc costs greatly exceed 
the ^ revenues genefc§ted frcm subscription fees. Until the issue of state 
furcLing^is resolved, external support frcm the National Endowment for the 
Hunonities has been crucial for mijiijiiizing the financial penalty that tlx 
University wduld otherwise pay fot investing its cwn resources into the 
program. A procedure for registering Capital District jA*nanitic$ Program 
r students as fontal ' auditors was irtplemented in the fall of 1980. The 
procedure gables n the ^anpus to* obtain "headcount" credit for each fee- 
pa^ing participant in a CEHP program. M though not as importan t ^s the 
generation of PTES, headcount is at least an "official" productivity 
. msasijre and is incorporated into a more ^ccrrplex calculation of the student 
^^.oad served by the SUNY/Albany fadulty. Records Will also continue to be 
kept of attendance, at public lecftures and other Capital District Humanities 
Program events for ^dch there is no charge. Accumulation of such data, 
while not sufficient, is nonetheless necessary for beginning to justify 

future support frcm the* University and the State. . 

• ■ * * 

2. Fee Structures * 
» « . 

A , The most significant institutional barrier pertaining to other 
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cooperating institutions involves a long-standing tradition at public 
libraries and museums to* offer all programs* and services free of charge. ^ 
Now that CDHP programs are increasingly being offered for a lew subscrip- * 
g tion fee, a dumber of libraries and museuns in ,the area have' been. able 

to adjust their governing regulations to accxirmodate this policy. Others 
* have found aexxxmodation more difficult, thus excluding further extensive /** 
involvement for the moment. The subscrip ticn fees are modest (approxi- 
mately $3.0Q/sessicn) and of grtwing inportance in providing a secure 
fijiancial base for the continuation of the program. Over the coming months/ 
further efforts will be made to work out mechanisms which might alleviate this 
barrier to full participation by those ^ppjiizat ions . Our current fee : 
structure of $45.00 per course (for the equivalent of a 15*-week ser ester) 
^ corresponds to the fee structure use£d by the College of Continuing Sttdies 
in other non-credit. programs. Gradually, however, we hdve noticed that the 
- ^ developmental and overhead qosts tor a CEHP pnSgi^n are .significantly higher 
than the costs of other continuing education courses, especially because 
CCHP involves full-time regular faculty instead of adjuncts. Our schedule 
of fees, therefore, will probably have to be moc/ified in the next few months 
to reflect the higher costs of program developments 

, 1 It is important to note that a najor portion of income generated 
by the CEHP has gene into a r special account at the University. Funds from 
this accounjt are used* to si^ort^a^^^j^ship fund for econajp. sally dis- 
advantaged participants. Funds are also \used to rreet child-care and trans- 
portation costs for members of the Oamimity Advisory' Council toJ^ould' 
not otherwise, be fully able to participate in administrative meetings. 
3. Procedural and Policy Barriers at the University 

It is^ evident fron ptograms offered to date that sustained effort, * 
will be needec^bo change a rtunber of policies and procedures the Univer- 
sity in order to manage the CEHP* ^Assurptions and operating procedui^ must 
be made more flexible to make it possible to offer programs at times and 
places more convenient to 'adults . /-^ o t 

During the past year, a special off*-cajjgus registration procedure 
was iif^Cemented to accommodate the audience for CEHP programs. The procedure 
will continue to require extraordinary staff time and effort; but,, in exchange 
participants are not inconvenienced by ^having to make special trips to the . 
campus. For sane programs,, individuals ar$ given more flexibility in being 
allowed! to participate on a per-session basis- Tn nost fc cases, f>articipant£ . 
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register at the off -campus program site following the first session, a 
procedure that? permits an ^individual to sample - a particular activity % 
without having to enter into a prior cbnhitment. Increasingly, participants 
will be invited to register in advance by mil- i^egistration of the 
relatively small nymber of persons wfc)o are interested id, taking CDilP 
programs for academic credit is handled on an ad hoc basis through the 
University's College of Continuing fitfidies and the Office of Graduate # 
Studies. Efforts are underway to use the University's "easy access" <^ 
admissions procedures where possibl^ in order to minimize the paperwork 
'required fdr formal admissions. ^^^^—J^ 

Th^quality and high standards of CDHP activities are insured 
largely by A development process £hat provides for close faculty scrutiny of 
each program's content and instrt^tijbn. All Capital District Humanities 
Program efforts are "creditable" in the sense that they meet appropriate ^ 
University academic standards. Since many programs arc not courses ^currently 
in tbe^canpus 1 approved catalog, sustained effort will be rec paired to insure 
that Capital District Hunanities ,Prc%ram activities arc properly reviewed and 
listefL In sane cases, taking a program as "independent study and research" 
* is possible; increasingly, prior arrangements for using existing ctftirse * 
number^ will have to be made through appropriate curriculum conmittees, 
departments and the University registrar. Recently, new rubrics were 
introduced to. and approved by the undergraduate curriculun cannittee of the* 
College. These new. courses, Humanities 240/440, expedite the process some- 
what; termed " "Off -Corpus Special Studies", they can be taken on a variable 
credit basis for one to four credits with the permission of the instructor. 

designation is used for any off^canpus course employing an experimental 
fotmat, to be offered on a one-time only"" basis. Repeat offerings must be 
approved by the undergraduate curriculum carmittedt At this time, ( a 
comparable rubric for CDHP programs cl^di table at the graduate level is not 
available, but plans are underway to present a proposal to the College 
' Graduate Committee in the Spring, 1981. 

* \ The CDHrt has won the support of a large- number of faculty members f 
Jg^J^dnunistiirators and support personnel.* But more effort will be required to 
make those important groups comfortable with schedules and procedures that 
are designed to meet the requirements of adults in the carmunity. Programs 
offered according to the traditional academic calendar arc not necessarily 
conducive to reaching new adult audiences; on the other hand, teaching 

s 
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* during weekends, weekday evenings and^ traditional vacation periods is sore- 
times unappealing to faculty members and other professional resource -persons. 
Siirply looking far enough into the future to plan proqrams so that they can 
be incorporated into the University's academic staff schedule is problem - „ ' 
> tical; nonetheless, arranging months in advancfe for released , time is , 
crucial for involving leading faculty members at participating, educational 
institutions, as well as to- permit potential students to plan_tbgLr time. 

The CDHP has already begun to ^tomijate a nurber of important changes 
in the internal operations of SUNY/Albany and in the University f s relation- 
ship with institutions which are cooperating, in the dc velopment of the -program 
The^rmaugural year of the .CDHP justified our confidence that existing ^ademic 
and adnin i str a t i ve structures and systems can br made more flexible and 
responsive td* non-traditional adult audiences; I Ait our experience -in mountinu 
programs has also confirmed our belief that *it will require an additional 
two to three years of successful experimentation before the objectives and - 
programs of the CDHP can be fully institutionalized and continued by any or 
all of its constituent organizations. Nevertheless , the progress of the 
CDHP in overcoming administrative "obstacles has been substcfB&al . 

(1) The CDHP has encouraged aA easier type of cooperation among 
academic units on the campus 1 Discussion and collaboration among 
faculty members and program staff have helped to unite the- humani- 
ties more organically across the University's current departmental 
structure, f-toreover, participation ia CCHP j rograms has also A 
stimulated changes in faculty member's rorccj Lions bf the needs^ 
and interests of the surrounding conmunity. In general, the program 
has provided an outlet for faculty creativity * and community 



involvement at a time when imaginative thinking and teaching is 
stifled 4>y budgetary constraints inpDsod by the state government . 
(2) The CTHP has also begun directly to confront institutional ( 
administrative mechanisms which 'govern processes such as registra- 
tion, publicity, and fiscal matters for of f -campus courses for 
adult aydienc^s. The Program has, for example, prbvided a process 
for co^inin^^cadmic credit and ^non-credi t options in the del^gn 
' of learning activities. In addition,- the undergraduate curriculum 
cenrtittee of the College of Humanities and Fine; Arts has approved 
•a special course rubric which has been added to the University's 
catalog to accomodate the experimental aspects of many CDHP programs 
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Moreover, support staff have developed systems for recqrd-kdeping, 
prcnotion, arid financial management of a wide array of resources 
available to the program. 

(3) The'CEHP staff of the College of Humanities and Fine Arts have 
been working with ^(^University's President and Vice Presidcnp to 
secure a stable institutional base of support for the Program. The 
significant amount of the canpus 1 current contribution to the 
budget of the CBHP is evidence of the institution's serious camu-t- 



nent to tte'futupa'of the CD IP, . 

(4) The CDHP has been formally recognized .by the faculty and admini- 
stration of the College of Humanities and Fine Arts at SUHY/Albany. 
Tre College Council, the department chairs and program directors, 
and individual departments have endorsed the program. In addition, 
since the Dean of the College (John W. Shumaker)' also *se#ves as 
Executive Director' "of the CEH£, the Program is well represented 

and supported by both the College and the University. Moreover, 
the Dean's formal association with the Program assures its place 
in the budgetary priorities of the CoJJtege. 

(5) The SUNY/Albany University Council, the Board of Trustees of 
the cairpus, this past spring formally endorse -d the establishment 
and mbmbership of the CDf#< Advisory Council «ts an official 
University- Q^TTTTunity advisory bedy. Because of this action, the 
University vCouncil will new play an important role in helping the 
CDHP to receive support for* its efforts to rrake A the humanities an 
integral part of the .intellectual life of the cannunxty.^ 

(6) Although drffedlP has hslped to stimulate some enrollment in 
the University's regular academic programs, participants fiave 
demonstrated much greater interelfc in activities and options offered 
on a non-crecjit b&si$. A plan to encourage- formal auditing of ^ . 
CDHP programs Vas in placbe for the fall of 198Q& This new system 
conforms to "the rigid requirements of the State Budgeting formula 
fear subsidy of programs like those of the CDip. t*J^elieve, heaver, 
that more drastic changes of tfte Btate Budgeting sySem will b$ 
necessary to support the continuation of the program. In order to 
^rake a strong case for modification of this budgeting system, \ 
however, the CEHP needs the two' years of Continued support awarded 
from the canpus and frcm the National Endowment for the Humanities so 
that strong pifalic constituency can be develofxxJ to su[>port the program 
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